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Established over Half-a- Century. 


Engl and Assurance 


Institution 


LIFE & FIRE. 


‘PERFECTED’ PENSIONS. 


The Best Provision for Old Age. 





Write for Explanatory Pamphlet 
to the Head Office. 
9 & 10 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


A NEW SYSTEM 
_ ASSURANCE. 




















BEST Established 


ANI 5 1825. 
CHEAPEST. AN EB 
- () 
INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, 
AND THE AGED. 


In Patent 
Air-tight Tins. 





INVALIDS, 
SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. MODERATE TARIFF, 


Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


R. M‘DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anv SCOTCH CAKES. 

















60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 





LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 


EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 


Semeneerspree 


SS ey 
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Railway and Sbipping Announcements. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


THE TOURIST ROUTE TO SCOTLAND. 





GLASGOW AND GREENOCK (for the Western _ 
owt and Islands), through the Land of Burns. 


EDINBURGH, via MELROSE, and the WAVERLEY 
DISTRICT. 

Passengers to and from PERTH, DUNDEE, 
ABERDEEN, and NORTH of SCOTLAND, pass over 
the FORTH BRIDGE, the opening of which has 
materially shortened the journey. 

EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICES (Week-days). 


Depart :— A.M. | A.M. |}A.M. | P.M. | P.M. | P.M. | P.M. 
LONDON (St. Pancras) . . . | 5 15 9 4510 35 5 40,9 15 9 20 
Arrive :— 
Glasgow (St. Enoch). . . ./| 355 7 0} 8 40) 6 25 7 30 
Ck a ee ee ee 50, 9 52 ‘ . S 22 
CRAR. 6 © s » 6 © es nee et $45 yt 23H 
ne 
Edinburgh (Waverley) . . . | 3.55 20, =o 6 40 
Perth Via 5 10 20 -~% 30 
Dundee Mahe 6 10 Mati”; 51 Se 6 
Aberdeen a 8 40 ... |12 30] & £11 
Inverness ve .. | 6BIo, “%| 2 45 
tranraet . . , 5 30 Fi 35 9 57'| % 5 
Pelt ast (via Stranraer) be << ; 10a20.—....:| GATO 


A—Via Stranraer and Larne (Sundays excepted). Shortest Sea Passage. 
B—No connection to this Station on Sundays by this train. 
THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS.—At the Princes’ 


Pier, Greenock, adjoining the G. and S. W. Station, Passengers from 
London and other parts of - Midland system can join the * Columba,’ 
2 Iona, ‘Lord of the Isles. id other first-class steamer for the Firt! 
of Clyde, and Western Highl and s and Islands of Scotland. ‘Throu 
carriages between London (St. Pancras) and Greenock 

SALOON CARS.—Drawing-room Saloon Cars by Day and Sleeping 
Saloon Cars by Nig t Scot 1 expre ‘Train 


LAVATORY ACCOMMOI TION for both 1st and ard cl 
sengers in all the principal Midland Express ‘1: 


IRELAND. 
Vid STRANRAER AND LARNE: SHORTEST SEA ROUTE. 
Open Sea Passage only 80 minutes, 

ADDITIONAL SERVICE.—Until the end of September, an addi- 
tional service will be given to Belfast vid Stranraer and Larne in con- 
nection with the Express Train leaving St. Pancras at 9.45 A.M., as shown 
above. 

An Additional Service also to England from Belfast at 9.5 A.M. 

SLEEPING SAL OON CAR Stranraer to St. aie is by 8.50 P.M. train 
daily ‘Sundays excepted) oe yughout the Summer Season. Passengers leave 
Belfast at s.o P.M. and Larne at 5.50 P.M. to join this train at Stranraer. 


For further particulars see the Company's Time Tables. 

Every information as to Trains, Fares, Saloon Carriages, etc., can be 
obtained on application to Mr. W. L. Mugliston, Superintendent of the 
Line, Derby. 

GEO. H. TURNER. 


Derby, 1892. General Manager. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 


Express and Mail Services from Southampton. 


TO NEW YORK. 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
hortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, : via Suez Canal, every 28 days, 
TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross,and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City ; ; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C 








PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, 
AND AGEAN SEAS. 


THE ORIENT COMPANY 

will despatch their large full-powered steamship ‘CHIMBORAZO,’ 3,847 
tons register, 3000 horse power, from London on the 3rd September, for a 
46 days’ cruise, visiting CADIZ, MALAGA, PALERMO, ANCONA, VENICE, 
CATTARO, CORFU, NAUPLIA, PIRAUS (for ATHENS), SANTORIN, MALTA, 
GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth on the 17th October, and London 18th 
October. 

The ‘CHIMBORAZO’ is fitted with Electric Light, Electric Bells, 
Hot and Cold Baths, &c. First-class Cuisine. 
(F. GREEN & CO., Phone 
(ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 1 /ENCHURCH AVENUE, 


LONDON. 


Managers 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; 


‘) 
the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING Cross, S.W, 





—__ ei 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, S 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, EF 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIG AVIGATION COMPANY (Ly) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. . 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, ZANZIBAR, REC 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE, R 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
3OMBAY. | TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH, W 
BAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the prin ips 1 Port 


INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, OU EENSL AND, and JAVA, 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. L 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, SW, 
or to Gavi ATLY, ae KEY. SEwei_, & Co., Albert Square, Manc! hester ; 5 


} " : i Pall 
Mall, and Dock Ho » Dilliter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS M 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


above Colonies, call t PLYMOl rH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ. 
og nena ates STE AMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST ata 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold B aths, Good Ventilat 
every comi ‘ort. 
Vs 

Vanarers{¥. GREEN & CO., and ( i ad ( Tle 

© @N@SS* SNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | Bo at ” 

For panne apply to the latter firm, ats FENC HU RC H AVE NU KE, 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STRE ET, S.W. 





4h, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. N 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited 


CapirAL SUBSCRIBED . . ; ; . . , . £2,000,000 
Paip Up ° ° ° . , ° ° ° , ° 251, 
RESERVE Ft ‘ , 
| LED CA Al ° ° . ° ° . . - 41,74 
Bea 
W Kt Chat? n (M i Mat Co.) 
\ KE (M Am | € 
t Ive (M | { ) 
1) M‘Lt (H -K Shanghai Bank) 
Fs D. Sa M 1) 3a Sons & Co.) 
Hl. bb k ; M Stewa Th & Co.) 18 
( A Hi. ¢ ELI ecretary. —_ 
Head Ofice—PRinces SrREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSIIS of £ aud upwards received as follows :— 
4$ per cent. for One and ‘Iwo Years 
4: for Three and Four Yea 
44 ” : 
for | \ H 


Interest | sad half- yearly, 
MITC HELL & BAXTER, W.S 


tr SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, L( 


EDINBURGH. CI 





botel Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Fe 


Wellingtot Hotel, 


NT ErHRratn Lm 
Under the distinguished patronag of His Grace e the : late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
po leading Nobi ility al i Bontehrn etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above s _ 
ith aspect; ificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in s 
room ; cul Et nglish and French: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at sepa 
table ; pom dairy farm ; supplies daily; | 


indry. ; 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND PLACE, W. 
the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Art 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate ‘Varift 
lable d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Bai 
Under the Management of WAL TE R GOSDEN. 


Situated in 


4 








Awarded Two International Gold meg 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLF 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROO’ 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCI 
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S. & P. 
ERARD, 


{8 
Gt. Marlboro’ 
Street, 
RECENT ST., W. 
RUBINSTEIN : 


‘ But there is only one piano—the ‘‘ 
they are but imitations,’ 


WAGNER to LISZT: 
‘Get an‘ ERARID” on the ninety-nine years system or any 
other system. 


LISZT: 
‘Those fine ERARD pianos that 
well.’ 


PADEREWSHI: 
‘ Play on ERARD, wherever obtai 
Messrs. 8. P. ERARD wish to notify that 
owing to the entire rebuilding of the Premises at 18 G reat 
Marl Street, W., they have decided to 


Repairing, 
Tuning, 
Warehousing 
of all 
Pianos & Harps. 





". as to the others, 


ERARD 


Marlborot gh Street m: ike so 


nable.’ 


hero ugh make a 


special revision of their Price List, during the month of 


, ° - ° ~ ; p73} v , 2 
August. The prices of their Grand, Oblique S Cottage 
Pianofortes, 


, , 
h ré auCea. 


, , , >? ’ I " fa rr 
both mew ana sece na-hana, have the re) ore been 


Very Mui 





‘Messrs. 
4) t/ es areful anda S¥Slemal 1c 
Pia a for tés 
Tous OF any p art of the Co untry - lhe we 
all Harps and Pia be Packing 
and Pianofortes ¢ the Warehous 
WN 1 thé Ty Sur aANCE of the ame, 


Ss. & P. ERARD. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


IP. ERARD give —— attention 


} fing ft }} 
tUunin, g and PERM ing 6 ati 


wehether of their own or ather Mant facture in 
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an d ee POT i 
ine 
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/ Instruments 


Ne ft, rifles My t/ 
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READY MONDAY, AUGUST 22 
HARPER’S ne ror SEPTEMBER. 
LOT No. 249. A Story by A. CONAN Doyie. With Illustrations. 
CHAPMAN, in the Series of hitherto Unpubl Ps Essays on t 


Old English Dramatists. By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
a PARIS. II. By Tueopore CuHiLp. 
Portrait 
A COL kL ECTION OF DEATH-MASKS. I. 
H rON. With nume lliustration 


rOx- HUNTING IN THE GENESEE VALLEY. Richly 


d 
i. 


With 
By LA 


RENCE 


And 
LONDON: JAM 


r Attractive Feature 
ILVAINE 
ARLE STREET. 


many oth 
AND CO., 


KS R. 


$5 ALBEM 


OSC, OC ie) ANE 





RUDYARD KIPLING'S VERSES. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

The large Second Edition of this Book having 


w ready, 


By 


been é2 hau ted a 


| Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
ir dramat There are few ballads ia the English lang: 
J rhe Bal lad. of East and West,” worthy to stand by the 1 


fator. 


age more stirring 
? ler ballad 
»order ballads ot 


‘The finest idee of the 
‘Mr. Kipling is probs 


' 


kind since Macaulay's Lays.’— Daily Chronicle. 


ably our best ballad-writer since Scott. —Daily News. 


ETHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





Antique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. Cc oO WW I E, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Ins spection of his High- Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
pemniture » Comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks .B ureaux, and Commodes, 
Mental Carpets and Embe videries. Old China, En 


gravings, Ivories, and Curios. 











REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


W™POLSON'S 
GORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years. 
The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


ws > 


Manufacturer to H.M. the QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON & CO., PAstey in 


LONDON 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Monour, painbure>. 1890; Two Prize . 
Medals, Paris, l 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 





Children’s bordered 1/3) NS y Ae picgmaats a x 
dies’ .. ii 2/20 adies’ a/ttk ss 
Gents’ .. 3/3) ¢, | Gents’ 3/11 ) & 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/0 ver doz. Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}d. each. 
reac Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children's Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 a doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from str. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Quee: v and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 





7 Sy Moen 


“oe ames 





Serer gcre cream or 
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A. & C. 


1is9gs2. 


BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Bath and Cheltenham. is. 
Belfast and Giant’s Causeway. 1s. 6d. 


(Paper cover, Is.) 
Brighton and Vicinity. 1s. 
Buxton. ts. 
Channel Islands. 2s. 6d. 


cover, IS.) 
Cornwall (and Scilly Isles). 2s. 6d. 
Derbyshire (Buxton, Matlock). 2s.6d. | 
Devonshire Plymouth, 


Exeter), 2s. 6d. 


Dorsetshire (Swanage, Weymouth, 


&c.), 2s. 6d. 


Dublin and Wicklow. sis. 6d: 


(Paper cover, Is ) 
Edinburgh. ts. 
England and Wales. 
English Lakes. 3s. 6d. 
English Lakes (Shilling Edition). 1s. 
Galway (Clare and West of Ireland). 


1s. 6d. (Paper cover, Is.) 
Glasgow and the Clyde. is. 
Gloucestershire. 2s. 6d. 
Hampshire (Bournemouth, Ports- 


mouth, Winchester, &c.). 2s. 6d. 
Harrogate and Vicinity. 1s. 
Hereford and Monmouth. 2s. 6d. 
Ireland. ss. 


(Paner, 


(Torquay, 


10s. 6d. 


_ Killarney Lakes. 1s. 6d. 


_ Leamington and Environs. 1s. 
| Liverpool and Birkenhead (with En- 


_ Moffat Spa. ts. 


| Yorkshire. ss. 


| 


BLACK’S LIST. 


Where Shall We Go? 


A Guide to the Watering-Places arq 
Health Resorts of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales. 
Fdited by A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFY. 


TWELETH EPITION, 





Isle of Man. 2s. 6d. 
Isle of Wight. 1s. 6d. 
Kent (Dover, Deal, Ramsgate, Mar- Price 3s. 6d. ; or in paper cover, 2 


gate). 3s. 6d. 


(Paper Black’s Handy Atlas of 
England and Wales. 


A Series of County Maps and Plans, 
with Descriptive Index, and 
Statistical Notes. 

Edited by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G<s 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


cover, IS.) 


virons). 1S. 
London and Environs. 5s. 
Manchester and Salford. ts. 


Scarborough and Whitby. 1s. half bound, tos. 6d 


Scotland. 8.64. 9 ws, ,, >. 
Scotland (Shilling Edition). ts. Black’ S Large Tourist 


Surrey. 2s. 6d. Map of Scotland. 


Sussex (Brighton, H :<t ngs, East- 


bourne). 2s. 6d. Scale—Four Miles to the Inch 
Divided into Twelve Districts. 
Trossachs and Loch Lomond. sis. ric 
ach District price 6d. net ; or mounted on 
Wales (Complete in One Volume). in cloth ease, 1s, each. 





Do. North. 3s. 6d. 

Do. South. 2s. 6d. 

Do. (Shilling Edition). 1s. 
Warwickshire (Kenilworth, Strat- 


ford). 2s, 6d. 


THI 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


AUTHOR'S E EDITIONS 





COMPLETE SETS. 


NEW NOVELS. 1. Price At 1s. Sixpenny 
] dit on in } vols. ovo half French 
THE PHILOSOPHER’S WINDOW, and other Stories. morocco 
By Lady Linpsay. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 2. Price £1 173s, Pocket Edi- 
. t1o Il Str: ed } 25 Wood k 
BORN IN EXILE. By GrorGeE GISSING. 3 vols, crown Svo, never amg aga Bg Fn. cloth The 
cloth, price 31s. 6d. same in limp Cape morocco, price £3 3s 
4 as rl £2 Ss, 
UNDER TWO SKIES: a Collection of Stories. ny 3 Mice 42. Ss. Twelve 
E. W. HORNUNG. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. of the Centenary Edition, — Illustrated 
s with Steel Frontispieces and Woodcuts. 
CATMUR'S CAVES; or, the Quality of Mercy. By Crown 8vo, cloth. 
RICHARD DOWLING. Crown 8vo, cloth, price, 5s. ‘ Price f2 10s. Two- Shilling 
Idi 0 epr ed fro he Plates of the 
THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE: ition, reprinted from th 1 


the Grampians. By ELIZABETH GILKISON, 


UNDER OTHER CONDITIONS: 


a Romance of Centenary Edition. — I[ilustrated — with 
Frontispieces and Viensties. 25 vol 


large crown 8vo, cloth, price ss : 
crown 8yo, cloth, 


a Tale. By the 


Half-Crown 


Price 43 3s. 


vw 


Rev, W. S. LACH-SzyrMA, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. dition, printed from the Plates of the 


Centenary Edition. !lustrated with Stee 
Frontispieces and Vignettes. 5. 4 

crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. The same may 
be had in half ruby Persian calf, or in hail 


FARRAR’S SCHOOL TALES. rtoges hectare 


ERIC; or, Little by Little: 


New Illustrated Edition. With 78 Woodcut Vignettes by Gordon Browne. 


cloth extra, gilt, price 6s. 


JULIAN HOME: 


Edition. In fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price ss. 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World of School. 


Edition, In feap, 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 6d. 


a Tale of College Life. Twelfth | 


London; A, & C, BLACK, 


Price 44 4s. Centenary 
Edition, with Additional Notes, Illustrated 
with 158 Steel Plates, in 25 vols. crown 

The same may be had in 


Price £6. Roxburghe Edi- 
tion, Hlustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts and 
96 Steel Plates, in 48 vols. fcap. v0. 
cloth, ef woe: or in half French 
mcrocco, {8 


a Tale of Rosslyn School. ©. 


~ 


In crown 8vo, 


8vo, cloth. 


N 


Sixteenth 





Soho Square, W. Edinburgh: 22 Hanover Street. 
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NOTES 


Tne Marquess of Salisbury having tendered the resigna- 
tion of his Government to the Queen at Osborne on Friday, 
Sir Henry Ponsonby on Saturday presented Mr. Gladstone 
with Her Majesty's command to attend on Monday, and 
in the meantime to take preliminary steps for the forma- 
tion of a Ministry. On Monday, the Marquess of 
Salisbury intimated to the Lords that, in consequence of 
Thursday's vote in the Commons, the Government had 
placed its resignation in the hands of the Queen, who had 
been pleased to accept it ; and that the seals of office were, 
therefore, merely retained until the appointment of a suc- 
cessor. It was not usual, he continued, for an outgoing 
Minister to make any observations on an occasion of the 
kind; but he had known cases of an incoming Minister 
taking the opportunity of stating his views, and he invited 
Lord Kimberley to follow this precedent. In reply, his 
lordship was ‘extremely sorry that he could not oblige, 
because, as he observed with becoming humility, he was 
not a Minister of the Crown. As usual Lord Denman 
endeavoured to interfere, and as usual the House at once 
adjourned, 





On Wednesday the official list of the new Cabinet was pub- 
lished. The thing, being little more than a new deal of 
the old cards, is Whig-—and third-rate—in its very essence. 
Mr. Gladstone is First Lord of the Treasury and Lord 
Privy Seal, Lord Herschell Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Kimberley Secretary for India and Lord President of the 
Council, the Earl of Rosebery Foreign Secretary, the 
Marquess of Ripon Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Asquith 
Home Secretary, Mr. Campbell Bannerman Secretary for 
War, Sir William Harcourt Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. John Morley Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
Sir George Trevelyan Secretary for Scotland, Mr. Mundella 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Fowler President of 
the Local Government Board, Mr. Arnold Morley Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Acland Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre First Commis- 
sioner of Works, and Mr. Bryce Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Lord Houghton is Viceroy of Ireland, 
without a seat in the Cabinet—so that Mr. Morley has a 
free hand; while Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Rigby are 
Attorney- and Solicitor-Generals respectively, 


Tur exchange of seals was effected at Osborne early on 
Thursday ; and Lords and Commons afterwards met. In 
the Upper Chamber the business was formal ; as, indeed, 
it would have been in the Lower save for Mr. Keir 
Hardie, who displays some ingenuity in keeping him- 
self in the forefront. ‘The member for West Ham ex- 
plained that he had missed the opportunity of moving 
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his amendment to the Address, in consequence of the 
‘noise and confusion’ at the close of the previous sitting ; 
and he inquired if there was any way of taking the sense 
of the House as to an autumn session? In reply the 
Speaker commiserated Mr. Keir Hardie upon his lost 
opportunity, which was due to his natural ignorance of the 
forms of the House ; and explained that under the present 
cireumstances—the old Ministry having gone out, and the 
new Ministry not having come in—there was no means of 
bringing the matter before the House. But, persisted 
Mr. Keir Hardie, would it not be possible for the House, 
should it think proper, to express an unanimous opinion 
on the point? Once more the Speaker rejoined that 
there was no responsible Minister to give a definite 
answer ; and that it would be beyond ordinary usage to 
discuss a question in the enforced absence of responsible 
advisers of the Crown. Parliament was then prorogued till 
the 4th of November. 


Tue Birmingham Unionist M.P.s were entertained to 
dinner by the Midland Conservative Club on Wednesday 
night. Mr. Matthews, who presided, commented on the 
composition of the Gladstonian majority, which bodes ill 
for its leader in the coming session. ‘The Diogenes of 
Northampton will turn his lantern on the Cabinet, and 
will seek noisily for an honest man on the Treasury Bench, 
On the presentation of the Home Rule Bill, the Unionists 
will fight it clause by clause, and line by line, with Eng- 
land at their back and reason on their side. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in his best style, wondered not that, while the 
Gladstonians are depressed, the Irishry rejoices, for it 
has conquered the Saxon, and overrules the decision of the 
British majority. The whirligig of Time has brought on his 
revenges ; and the men whom Mr. Gladstone imprisoned 
as rebels to the Crown, and whom Sir William Harcourt 
denounced as steeped to the lips in treason, now play 
the tune to which the Cabinet must dance. Birmingham, 
he added, has shown that it is possible to create a truly 
national party, and when the rest of the country tires of 
allowing Irish rebels to rule the roast, a new course of 
wise and progressive legislation will begin. 





Sir Civrces Russet, speaking at Swindon on Wednesday 
night, elaborated in many words the few which Mr. 
Gladstone has spoken concerning his future course of 
The Home Rule Bill is to be forced into the 
House of Lords if—and there is much virtue in your if— 


action. 


the resistance of the Unionists can be overcome; and 
should the Upper Chamber dare to exercise its functions 
then —the usual string of empty threats. Too extravagant 
even for Mr. Gladstone's declining years is the notion of 
a new Whig Cabinet setting itself to abolish the House 
of Lords. The Gladstonians, moreover, are to employ 
their leisure—where is it to be found?—in tinkering 
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representation and in demonstrating the absurdity of 


rural local government. 

Tur revelations from Sofia and Constantinople of the 
arts employed by LRussia to advanee her interests have 
not been ineffectual in Servia: they have aroused some- 
thing like patriotic rage and jealousy against outside 
meddling, whether on the part of Russia or of Austria, and 
have virtually brought about the fall of the Pasitch Ministry. 
Colonel Gyuritch has been a prominent member of the 
Ministry and has aspired, under Russian patronage, to the 
place of Third Regent, vacant by the death of M. Protitch. 
He is suspected, probably not without reason, to be in 
the pay of Russia, and the popular feeling against him 
and his colleague, M. Milosavlivitch, has led to their 
resignation and to the fall of the Cabinet ; the ostensible 
reason being the failure to raise the new Servian Loan. 
The Servians cry out for ‘men with clean hands’: the 
difficulty is to find them. 





Cip Assas Jamat, with the Angheras in front of him, 
only waits and temporises, or varies his inactivity by 
burning a village. A conditional pardon has been proffered 
to the rebels, if they surrender their Chief, Hamam, dead or 
alive. Hamam himself has been plied with threats and 
promises, and the Shereef of Wazari has tardily endea- 
voured to exert upon the tribesmen his political and reli- 


gious authority, much weakened since he took to himself 


an English wife. The chances are that the quarrel will be 
carried to the bitter end. Comte dAubigny, the French 
Minister, has twice been grossly insulted by Moorish 
soldiery: and Spain has despatched a mission to Fez in 
the interests of her subjects. 





Some news from the Upper Congo is deemed by many 
to presage the breaking up of that somewhat artificial 
fabric, the Congo Free State. The State authorities nomi- 
nally exercise sovereign rights over an enormous tract of 


Africa, but their real power is confined to the vicinity of 


their stations in the lower and middle reaches of the river, 
On the tributaries and beyond Stanley Falls on the main 
river they rule, if at all, on the sufferance of the Arab leaders 
and the native chiefs. Trading and prospecting parties 
however, have, pushed ahead towards the sources of the 
Kassai, the Lomani, the Lualaba, and the Congo; and the 
principal of these commercial enterprises is the Katanga 
Syndicate which has undertaken, among other things, 
the exploration and the development of the copper 
deposits of the interior. The movements of these 
parties have apparently excited the jealousy of 
the Arab masters of the Upper Congo, and what seems a 
determined attempt to wipe out European influence has 
been set on foot. The first victims have been M. Hodister, 
with a strong party which seems to have been attacked and 
overpowered at Bena Kamba, in the Bakouba country, 
between the head waters of the Lomani and the Kassai. 
According to the accounts received, all the whites were 
killed, with the exception of two. Their goods were 
pillaged and destroyed, and a steamer taking stores up 
the river to them was seized and burned. Nyangwe 
and Riba Riba stations have been captured ; and grave 
doubts are entertained as to the trustworthiness of the 
Arab Governor at Stanley Falls. The question now is 
this: will the Free State show fight, or tamely accept the 
situation as before ? 

SoMETHING has at last come of the Venezuelan Civil War: 
the Legalists, as President Palacio’s opponents style them- 
selves, have captured the important town of Ciudad 
Bolivar. Commanded by Generals Hernandez and Gill, 
they entered the place, after a stubborn defence by the 





Government troops, who lost five hundred men and three 
or four generals, ‘This should be the beginning of the eng 
of the Revolution, in so far, at least, as the hopes of the 
Palacio faction are concerned. But war and anarchy jn 
this wretched and bankrupt State are served by the seces. 
sion of the five Western States, which have established an 
independent League with General Eleazar Urdante. 
Dictator. 


d§ 

Tur news that cholera has crossed the Russian frontiey 
into Austrian territory has been confirmed. In spite of 
sanitary regulations, it has appeared in Galicia, and seven 
deaths are reported to have occurred at villages near 
Jawaroff and Kolomea. The social and economic conditions 
of this portion of the ancient Polish Republic are almost 
identical with those on the Russian side of the border, and 
it by no means follows that the outbreak will be able to 
run a free course westward, for the Carpathians have 
repeatedly proved the limits of an epidemic attack 
advancing from the East. In Russia the plague is stil] 
raging in some districts, while in others—such as Nishni- 
Novgorod—it is abating or retreating. The latest official 
accounts give the number of deaths as nearly four 
thousand. 


Tuar the Althorp Library has been purchased at a very 
handsome figure by Mrs. Rylands, that it will presently be 
sheltered in a building of Mr, Basil Champney’s design, so 
much is certain. But to a far more important qrvestion— 
on what conditions shall the books be consulted ?—no 
answer has been returned. Lord Spencer's library was 
most emphatically to marvel at rather than to read. The 
Democrat of the North has no oceasion to consult the 
princely editions of the classics, printed in the fifteenth 
century, the priceless Caxtons, the unique specimens of 
Italian topography, the lordly masterpieces of French 
binders, which were the glory of Althorp. And unless 
some assurance be given that the books will be considered 
with clean hands and in the spirit of respectful enthusiasm 
which bibliography exacts from her apostles, it were 
almost better that the Library had been dispersed. How- 
ever, there is some ground for hope that the taste which 
inspired the purchase will keep it inviolate, and that Man- 


chester, superb in the possession of these unique and 


incomparable treasures, will show her admiration thereof 


by leaving them severely alone. 


Tue billiards libel suit, tried last week, gave rise to a 


certain amount of discussing and suggesting—in The Times 


and elsewhere : owing no doubt, to the great increase of 


late in the number of private tables. As the jury were 
unable to agree as to the merits of Colles v. Dunning, all 
that need be said about it here is that the case brought 
into conspicuous notice the frightful dulness of exhibition 
billiards. Peall, Roberts, Mitchell, all the cracks, have 


their special stroke, and it is doubtful if there be any- 


thing more wearisome to watch than a long sequence ol 


‘spots, nursery cannons, or middle-pocket hazards. It 
has been fairly contended, too, that another source of dul- 
ness is the inability of such artists to play in international 
matches, and that French and American billiards are more 
pleasing to the spectator because more difficult to the 
player than English are. Hence the proposal to abolish 
the middle pockets, increase the size of the balls, and 
generally speaking, approximate more closely to the foreign 
model. Also, it is contended that the ‘ masse’ should be 
encouraged, and the ‘push’ accounted a foul. — All these 
suggestions are good enough in themselves, and the heart 
of the table-maker is rejoiced by them. But far more im- 
portant is the formation of a committee of gentlemen, 


whose only interest in the game is a sporting one, in place 
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of the combination of manufacturers, professionals, and 
the like, which at psesent controls the world of billiards. 





Wuar with Parliament and the reports from the moors it 
was natural that the Twelfth should pass in far less than the 
usual noise. Most of those who did go out learned the 
worth of those achievements in optimism that keepers, 
gillies, and agents are wont to send to the newspapers. 
One of the best of all tests is the number of big bags, and 
of these there was only one—when two guns accounted 
for ninety brace. The fluctuations of the weather have 
told severely on the highest grounds, alike in Scotland 
and in North Wales. 
cially in York and Derbyshire, where the process of 


On many English moors, espe- 


reclamation proceeds apace, the scarcity of birds is due 
toa permanent cause—to wit, the substitution of grass 
for heather. Where the birds are backward some of the 
landlords, Mr. Howard of Glossop, for instance, and the 
Earl of Faversham, have set the example of giving the 
rouse. a rest. On some grounds a few days will 
atin for the birds to gather strength ; on others they 
ought to be dealt with tenderly all the season round. 
Meantime, the prospects for the First of September grow 
brighter with every report. The harvesters are making 
headway merrily, so that stubble will be plentiful ; and 
the broods are not only numerous but exceptionally robust. 
By the middle of July it was common to see the poults 
already ying ; and now, you hear, they are in most cases 
quite full grown. 


Tur cricket of the past week has been distinguished by 
the defensive policy of Gloucester. Though incapable of 
victory, the Western County has developed a genius for 
drawing her battles, and twice has the Doctor essayed 
with complete success the barn-door style of Scotton. His 
18 against Lancashire was put together with a deliberation 
which even Dr, Barrett—the austere Colonial—might have 
envied, while against Notts, he kept up his wicket 
with exemplary patience, and Painter made the runs. 
Shrewsbury, on the other hand, as if to convict his critics 
of groundless prejudice, scored 127 with admirable spirit 
and in reasonable time, on one occasion hitting three 


fours in a single over. The contest between Surrey and 
Somersetshire was remarkable for the masterly bowling of 
Lockwood, Lohmann and Tyler; but though Surrey won 


the match, it was helped by the wicket throughout. 


Tue St. Leger remains unaffected by the week’s racing, 
as the winners of the principal three-year old events at 
Stockton, Collina and Roy Neill, are not in the Doncaster 
race. Curio’s mishap has increased the chance of St. 
Angelo running, for should Webb be free, Mr. Milner 
may be induced to let the colt try for classic honours, since 
it would scarce prejudice his prospects for the Lancashire 
Plate. Knavesmire has ere now witnessed the defeat of 
prominent St. Leger favourites in three-year old races: but 
history is not like to repeat itself as St. Angelo may not run 
in the Ebor St. Leger; and with Sir Hugo and he absent 
from the Great Yorkshire Stakes, no prominent St. Leger 
candidate is in evidence, so that the way seems clear for 
Dunure; as it does for Lady Hermit in the Yorkshire 
Oaks. St. Angelo, Bonavista, Sir Hugo, and Lady Her- 
mit are engaged in the Breeders’ St. Leger at Derby, but 
here also Sir Hugo and St. Angelo are like to hold aloof, 
The two-year oid races at York should produce good 
contests, and with Milford absent, the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes has an open character. In theGimerack Stakes, good 
accounts are heard of Dartaway, who may still have the 
penalised Peppercorn and Bird of Passage to reckon 
Withal. Peppercorn’s defeat at Stockton, however,.some- 
what discounts his Redcar victory. 
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THE CABINET 
N R. GLADSTONE’S Ministry is just such a body 


as it was natural for him to form out of his 
present following. Seven years ago he set to work to 
reduce his party to what is to him the ideal of political 
efficiency. He took measures, that is, to purge it of 
every man who was not prepared to say ditto to his 
leader—every man whose principles were not of that 
kind which is capable of instant change at the word 
of command. If the sweep were not absolutely com- 
plete, it was because there lingered one or two with 
characters of their own who happened to be able 
to accept the cause with which Mr. Gladstone 
elected to make his last bid for power; and, as he 
has not as yet seen the necessity of doing something 
which they cannot accept, he is still hampered by their 
support. But with these sparse and, perhaps, not quite 
certain exceptions, the Gladstonian party is now ina 
condition purely satisfactory as to quality, though 
still, happily for the country, insufficient in quantity ; 
and directly or indirectly it consists of Mr. Gladstone. 
Directly in his own person ; indirectly in the persons of 
half a dozen gentlemen of subservient cleverness, and 
a long list of items which have ‘gone in solid for 
the Grand Old Man. It is to a certain extent an 
inconvenience that he has to rely on the support 
of fadmongers or fanatics who might conceivably be 
found preferring their own doxies to his advantage. 
But this, though a thorn in the flesh, is probably one 
neither so large nor so painful as we are tempted to 
count it. Mr. Gladstone is aware that he is much 
more necessary to these peculiar people than they are 
to him. Without ¢iem he would be in a minority, 
but without him, they would be—nothing at all. It 
would be better to be rid of them, and to be solely and 
wholly supported by items; but, as this perfect felicity 
is denied him, Mr. Gladstone can console himself by re- 
flecting that, as none of his followers can prevent him 
from doing what he pleases—except by destroying the 
only instrument by which they can hope to attain such 
ends as they may have—he can rely on their subser- 
vience in the main. 

A Cabinet formed out of such a party will naturally 
consist of Mr. Gladstone and a selection of mouth- 
And this is exactly the description of the 
Administration which takes office this week. Lord 


pieces. 


Rosebery will be quoted against us, we dare say; and 
if anybody produce a single scrap of evidences to show 
that Lord Rosebery will be able, or willing, to show 
more independence than any of his colleagues, we 
promise to receive it with all respect and with some sur- 
prise. It has been his lordship’s extraordinary good 
fortune to earn a reputation for independence and 
ability more cheaply than any man of his time. Here 
and there suspicious minds have wondered if the real 
origin of certain rumours, as to the difficulty of getting 
him in, should not be sought in a judicious reluctance 
on his part to risk a something to be lost as easily, 
but not so painlessly, as it was gained. On this occasion 
he does not precede Lord Granville, and the diplomatists 
with whom he will have to deal are not influenced by 
that traditional love of a lord which smoothed his path 
as Chairman of the County Council. Lord Rosebery in 
means Mr. Labouchere out—you are told; and for 


that one should be thankful: perhaps—or rather 
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certainly—if the exclusion of the editor of T'ruth 
be due to the victory of a party within the party 
which is resolved to put a stop to the playing 
of ducks and drakes with our foreign relations. 
But how if the jester of the House of Commons be left, 
‘poor rogue, to ‘go and sing his ballads’ because of 
that ill- judged attempt to force Mr. Gladstone's hand 
in the matter of the precedence of Radical over Irish 
legislation ? This theory is not the less plausible of 
the two nor the less consistent with Mr. Gladstone's 
character. If it be sound—a point on which as matter 
of fact we have no doubt at all—then, whatever the 
inclusion of Lord Rosebery may mean, the exclusion of 
Mr. Labouchere is only one more piece of evidence as 
to the absolute subservience of the new Ministry. It 
and by——Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 





exists for—and in 
Gladstone alone. 

For the other names in the Cabinet, one sees that they 
are there because their owners are not as Mr. Labou- 
chere. Mr. Morley may or may not be an item born, 
but he is certainly an item by position: his seat at 
Newcastle is unsafe; if he were defeated he would be 
dependent on his chief for another—which means, in so 
may words, that Mr. Morley is under Mr. Gladstone's 
thumb, The solemnity of a Frenchman in a moral mood 
would not hold out against the absurdity of wasting 
words on the independence of Sir William Harcourt. 
We would not so much as write the word in the same 
sentence with the name of Sir George ‘Trevelyan ; and if 
Mr. Bryce showed any of the thing, why, what were 
easier than to let him drop plumb into insignificance * 
Spencer, Kimberley, Mundella, Shaw-Lefevre—all these 
are names of obedient followers ; and that is why they 
are there. Mr. Asquith walks into the Home Office 
because, his request for information being neglected, 
he took the lesson meekly, and was ready to move an 
amendment to the Address which committed his re- 
nowned superior to nothing. By promising to give up 
private practice, the very Attorney- and Solicitor- 
Generals have made it more important for them to 
deserve a permanent place than was ever the need of 
any holders of their offices before them. A very average 
young peer (and minor poet) has been chosen for the 
Lord-Lieutenantship of Ireland, while Mr. Burt  suc- 
ceeds Mr. Broadhurst—as tame working-man—in a smal} 
Under-Secretaryship. 

In short, Mr. Gladstone has taken care that, if there 
be jarring elements in his party, there shall be none in 
his Cabinet. ‘The new Radicals who were bragging a 
few weeks ago of the place they meant to take are all 
outside with Mr. Labouchere. That good, middle- 
aged young man, Mr. A. Acland, who, full-crammed 
with all the most thoughtful fads, has yet sat docile 
at the Idol’s feet, is the nearest approach to a repre- 
sentative they have, and he is only Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education. It is a 
painful surprise for the ‘advanced’: they knew tiey 
had won the victory, they felt that to them belonged 
the spoils. But what did they expect > Mr. Gladstone 
knows that the victory was won by himself, and feels 
that to himself it is that those ver y spoils belong. 
So he forms a Cabinet which—as he knows : having 
had the amplest assurances aforetime—will take a 
proper attitude towards himself, and he leaves out all 
the Mr. Labouchcres who think they can teach him 
how to manage his own business. 
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NOT IN IT 


(ING, Muse, the Might-Have-Beens! Official Muse, 
b Daughter of L-w-s M-rr-s and Old W hig! Pep. 
sioner Muse, in the far-echoing halls and sounding 
silences of the R-f-rm engendered, sing the Are- Nots! 
Contrast dire with all the snug, smug, smiling Ares 
lor they grin without ; and to 
the sound of paying salaries—golden, sonorous, cheer. 
ful—hanker and yearn ; and wish they had but had a 
little luck ; and hope they may have better luck next 
time. 

And first, O Muse, O mournful Muse, declare the Jot 
of that winged Spirit the profane do know as * Labby*! 
Mischief-maker in chief, arch-joker still, in peace impeni- 


inside the pale of office. 


tent, absurd in war, a very middle-class (yea ! sixpenny) 
luxury, the silver streams of Thamesis. incredulous, have 
heard him, as professing Radical, inquire into the 
national accounts, and ask why should the Maids of 
HTonour have a grant for hair-pins: nay, and in the 
People’s name—the People whose child he is not—ift 
his voice against the Lords, where he would like to be! 
Sing, then, O Muse. . . And the rest ! The temptation to 
mock-heroies is passing strong. But it is better to savin 
plain prose, once forall, that the Have-Nots(or( Yut-of-Its) 
are in their way scarce less distinguished than the Haves, 
Once a Whig always a Whig: Mr. Gladstone, in pre- 
ferring his personal following, and in more or less 
ignoring the claims of those that are merely his political 
supporters, has at the last been admirably consistent 
with tradition and himself. 
so much and disappoint so many in a breath (as it 


It is given to few to dare 


were) as Mr. Gladstone has done: such high and large 
delights are for the very great ones of earth alone. 
But Mr. Gladstone has never cared to prefer the 
feelings of any man—or number of men—before his 
own, nor ever been found wanting in the kind 

courage which allows its owner to be brave at. the 
expense of other people. And yet, one would have 
thought, there are those among the Have-Nots 
whom it is clearly to his interest—with that 
desperate up-hill fight before him we know -to cocker 
and cherish in all possible ways. Mr. 
aforesaid, for instance, is not exactly the man in the 
street: he is bold (in some ways), adroit, cynical ; he 
has a very large and gullible and prosperous public ; it 
is his mission to belittle and bedevil and degrade ; he 
has no better memory—one may assume—than_ the 


Labouchere, 


professional politician is bound to have in the way of 


trade, and no more scruples neither: in brief, he is 
every whit as capable of making Home Rule ridiculous 
as he has shown himself ready and willing to say the 
best for it he can; he has a singular capacity for ob- 
struction ; he can make himself as inevitable and « 

flagrant a nuisance as any Irishman that ‘man 
Yet Mr. Gladstone, greatly daring, passes him over, 
wilfully or not; and the utterance of official English 
is not yet for those gifted lips. One really feels 

little sorry for Mr. Labouchere; and if it be true 
that he has engaged with the Member for the 
Forest of Dean—also a manifest impossibility, but, 
with those eight-and-twenty Welshmen all of a row 
they talk of, like to be none the less troublesome and 


influential for that—to insist on justice to the poor 


Keyptian, one can find it in one’s heart to be really 


_for Mr. Gladstone as well. Vor 


sorry—a little sorry. 
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sir Wilfrid Lawson, on the other hand, there is 
nothing to be said of him: he has never been in 
office yet; he does not need to be so to oppose that 
al motion to adjourn for the Derby ; and in any 
case his undoubted talent for epigram (as the 
Radical papers call it) were superfluous in a Cabinet 
that boasts the presence of a Harcourt. Mr. 
Conybeare is probably too amiable, too courteous, 
too careful of the nicest niceties of speech and con- 
duct to find favour in the eyes of a chief so very 
‘proper > as:Mr. Gladstone, with a lieutenant so austere, 
so careless of the minor graces, so obviously the 
‘stern philosopher, as the Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. But what has poor Mr. George Russell done that 
he should be denied the very high preferment to which 
his performance on a Gladstonian Local Government 
Board and as the author of a certain well-known Life 
of Gladstone most certainly entitle him? Mr. Dadabhoi 
is new to the House ; but being a Parsee—(which is a 
Persian)—he represents the agglomeration of races and 
religions which we know as India, at least as well 
as he can—undoubtedly; and he might have been 
sent to help Lord Kimberley, if only out of com- 
pliment to the Native Press. Then, Mr. Asquith, Q.C., 
is gazetted to the Home Office; but why not Mr. 
Lockwood? A Q.C. he, also, and with so pretty a 
talent for caricature? And, if Mr. Asquith why not 
Mr. Birrell? Both, like Mr. Dalziel, M.P., are sent to 
Westminster from Fife; both are Gladstonians ; both 
are ornaments of the British Bar; and Mr. Birrell as a 
wit (among Gladstonians) is second only to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, while as a man of letters he runs Mr. Morley 
hard—(especially in style)—and may claim to have a 
public almost as large as his Venerable Chief. Yet 
Mr. Asquith is taken, and Mr. Birrell is left ; and who 
—save the author of Obiter Dicta—who is there to 
compassionate Mr. Birrell, or to so much as hint that 
he has been ill-used ? 

Space fails, and occasion ; 
remark upon the disappointment of Dr. Cameron, a 


annu 


or we should certainly 


newspaper proprietor of considerable serviceableness ; of 
Dr. Hunter, who says he invented Free Education ; of 
Sir Lyon Playfair, a veteran not allowed to lag 
superfluous on the stage, but ‘chucked’ as gracefully 
as if hed been a policy or an engagement to the 
Empire; of poor Mr. Caine (Padgett) M.P. for 
India; of Messrs. Burns, Arch, and Keir Hardie, all 
Labour members, all ‘advanced, all burning to dis- 
tinguish themselves, and all shelved in favour of a 
common Whig like Mr. Burt. As for such loyal 
and useful men as Messrs. Brunner and McEwan 
and their like, they are not within the scope of this 
present inquiry. 
doubt. But it will not come till next year: when the 
Ministry they have helped to power goes out of office, 


‘They are assured of their reward, no 


and it rains baronetcies and K.C.M.G.-ships, and 
the like; 
were so very anxious indeed that Mr. Gladstone should 
be allowed to try his hand at the Impossible. 


and everybody knows why some people 


AMERICA 


TINIERE is an offence unto Charity, says Sir Thomas 

Browne,—and that’s the reproach, not of whole 
professions, mysteries, and conditions, but of whole 
nations: wherein by opprobrious Epithets we miscall 
VOL, Vill. 
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each other, and by an uncharitable Logic, from a 
disposition in a few, conclude a habit in all. It is as 
bloody a thought in one way, as Nero’s was in another : 
for by a word we wound a thousand, and at one blow 
assassine the honour of a People. Yet it is true that 
in every country there inheres a peculiar spirit, which 
has its life in the nation’s history; which, in fact, 
inspires the social organism, and produces those 
characteristic traits of nationality which distinguish 
the citizen of a given State from humanity at large. 
Now the chief good of your German, Mr. Mallock tells 
us, is the knowledge of the unknowable ; and of your 
F'renchman—the practice of the unmentionable. But 
our friends in These States know neither how to live 
nor how to think. ‘Their chief good is a knowledge of 
trade combined with a practice of the merely disagree- 
able. 

Liberty, to an Englishman, is a matter of politics. 
To the American it is a matter of morals, and of 
manners. ‘The old wooden-nutmeg Yankee, the person 
we know in Cooper and in Michael Scott, had his merits. 
He was hard es well as vulgar: God-fearing as well as 
dishonest. He could outhuild and outsail us: when 
his guns, therefore, were the heavier and his crews the 
more numerous, he could beat us at sea: and ashore, on 
properly-chosen ground, his country-folk, like most 
colonial militias, could thrash our red-coats. But the 
modern American is another-guess person. Boston is 
Irish, Chicago is (say) Polish ; New York is a sink, and 
New England is extinct. Men and institutions, in 
the old days, were English enough: from the fox- 
hunting Southerner to the grim witch-hunters of 
Salem and the heroic frontiersmen who entered 
Kentucky ; from the Massachusetts town-meeting to 
the Virginian county. But what is there English in 
the unhappy crew we see to-day, greedy, oleaginous, 
and unrestrained, spawning on the midden of Europe ? 
They have a strange affinity for the lowest races: and 
they are developing the worst qualities of them all. 
Your Galway Celt, who in his most misguided moments 
at home would do no worse than twist the tail off a 
cow, no sooner emigrates than he becomes a Congressman. 
And even the douce body from Glasgow develops into 
a most unspeakable kind of iillanalde. No one can 
deny our Americans, by birth or by adoption, of old 
type or new, the quality of courage. Some of Walker's 
and Mr. Whistler, 
after all, comes from over-sea. But their political 
and they are great after- 


best men were born in Missouri: 


methods are pernicious : 
dinner speakers. ‘They drink ice-water ; they have 
infamously entreated their Indians; and they have 
produced Dr. ‘Talmage. Moreover, they are a nation of 
murderers. We do not believe in the sanctity of human 
life: and to face death isa liberal education. Lynch law 
administered by a popular assembly, may be one of the 
oldest institutions of our race. But These States being 
no longer Anglo-Saxon, the virtue has gone out of 
their assemblies. ‘The stern justice which once (per- 
haps) was cultivated of the Vigilantes, has given place 
to the fiercenesss of the unbridled mob; and the coun- 
try, terrorised by the most sordid bullies, the most 
vulgar assassins, is a welter of lawlessness which the 
European regards with a settled disgust. America is no 
longer a nationality. It is a disease. 

At Chautauqua, last week, the United States Minis- 
ter to Brussels delivered a lecture on Murder as she is 
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cultivated across the Atlantic. ‘The number of deaths 
by violence in his country, he said, more than doubled 
the average of the most criminal country in Europe. 
Four thousand murders occurred in the United States 
in 1890. In 1891 there were six thousand. ‘'The 
greater number of the men who committed these crimes 
were still at large, and statistics showed that only one 
murderer in fifty received capital punishment. But 
our friends are not content with such sporadic crimes as 
result of momentary passion. They have begun to settle 
their trade disputes by private war on a consider- 
able scale, conducted by means of boiling water, 
electric currents, dynamite, repeating rifles, howitzers, 
armoured trains, and (of course) assassination. ‘The 
hostilities at Homestead seem to have subsided: Mr. 
Carnegie’s remittance to the strike-fund, per the 
grateful Keir Hardie, will arrive too late. But we are 
getting interesting telegrams from two other centres of 
civil war, in West New York and in Tennessee. ‘The 
switch-men of the Erie and the Lehigh Railroads have 
been on strike for two or three days, in the course of 
which they have indulged in unchecked arson, burn- 
ing some 200 freight-cars for the alleged purpose of 
blocking the line. But in the end some thousands 
of militiamen have been called out, and ‘the pre- 
sence of the troops has had the (usual) effect of 
improving the situation. At present, the military 
lines seem to extend from the outskirts of Buffalo to 
‘the Delaware and Lackawanna coal trestle at Check- 
towaga’: and there is comparative peace. But more 
troops have been asked for: and ‘the materials are 
ripe for a serious outbreak.’ 

Down in Tennessee, as is fit, things are still more 
lively. On Saturday, after some desultory fighting be- 
tween warders and miners at Olive Springs ; after, 
moreover, certain uncouplings of convict-trains and 
‘riddling of (convict) bodies with bullets’; the Gov- 
ernor of the State proclaimed himself ‘tired of this 
foolishness, and about ‘to put a stop to it for all 


time.” Nevertheless, on Tuesday night, a strong force of 


rioters, armed with Winchesters, crossed the Kentucky 
border. At Olive Springs, where they numbered 700 
men, they threw out a line of skirmishers, and advanced 
upon the Inman Mines Stockade, which was defended 
by 25 guards under the command of a certain Warden 
Ferries. This gentleman wired for assistance; and in 
the meantime threw the miners ‘into wild confusion’ 
by ‘several steady volleys, delivered low, and stood a 
siege. But in the end the enemy, being now 
1700 strong, carried the Stockade, after desperate 
fighting, with a loss of thirty men. And what became 
of Mr. Ferries we know not: but Governor Buchanan, 
four Sheriffs, 600 troops from Nashville, all the com- 
panies of Memphis, and reinforcements from Chatta- 
nooga, 8000 men, they say, in all, are now converging 
upon Olive Springs. It is a pity they are too late. 


LEGAL REFORMS 


N commenting on the Judges’ Report it was noted 
that many things were left untouched or un- 
said. It was hard to avoid a suspicion that the Com- 
missioners were too dignified and too superior to be 
always aware of the exact place where the shoe 
pinched, and that they would he all the wiser and the 
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more useful if they were told of some direc 
which reform is needed, 

Virst, then, the litigant’s chief grievance is—uncey. 
tainty. When will his case come on? It is marked 
for 10,.30—some morning; but in truth the hour is 
equally unknown to him with the day. He knows but 


tions in 


one thing: that, condemned to inactivity or not, he 
must be there. Now, the Court sits daily from 10,20 
A.M. to 1.80 p.m., and from 2 to 4 p.m. ; all the 


are marked for the time first named, and it 


Cases 
. 1s just 
possible that by settlement, break-down, or adjournment 
the last on the list may be one of the first called 
These hours are not satisfactory. A Judge's is exacting 
and exhausting work, and at least some of it (as reseryed 


judgments, and so forth) must be done out of hours. 


Yet the sittings are too short; and 10 4.m. to 1 py, 
and 2 to 5 p.m. can scarce be called long—especially 
when the hour's rest is taken into account. Moreover, 
such an extension would permit division of the list, 
‘Thus, six Common Jury cases are commonly put down 
for one day; three could be marked for 10 4.x, 
and three for 2 p.m.; and in return the half-day 
sitting on Saturday might be given up. Probably 
the Judges themselves would welcome this re-arrangc- 
ment; certainly the suitors would gain. Again, 
there is a most unprofitable vagueness about these 
half-hours. Instead of 10.30 a..., you have too often 
10.45 or 11; and the mid-day halt has a tendency to 
prolongation. ‘The plain truth is, some Judges are 
exceedingly unpunctual: as they are the driving-wheel 
of the engine, the engine stops in their absence. 

Work at Judges’ Chambers deserves a word ; though 
here the profession, not the public, is directly con- 
cerned. Some twenty matters are put down for hear- 
ing at 11 a.m.; the sitting is attended by counsel; and 
at noon, according to the lists, there are some ten or 
fifteen for solicitors to argue. ‘They (the solicitors) are 
less verbose than the like number of barristers could 
be, and their business is more or less speedily 
despatched. Now, the first twenty usually take three 
hours. If they were arranged in two divisions, and the 
forenoon were given up to them in two, the afternoon 
being reserved to the others, then were much time 
saved. ‘The history of the Long Vacation is in- 
teresting, but one cannot tell it here. Itself is 
ancient, but its form has often changed. It has 
been frequently curtailed ; but it is still too late and 
too long. Public custom, founded no doubt on reason, 
has fixed on August and September as_ the holiday 
months of the community; and in the late October 
most men prefer to toil—provided, that is, they toil 
at all. Nay, most lawyers are actually at work all 
through that month; when the closure of the Supreme 
Civil Courts is found trying indeed. 

‘I'wo things call for notice in criminal matters. First 
is the Grand Jury. The explanation of that ancient 
institution is—not rational but—merely _ historicai. 
No one would think of starting afresh with it. The 
fact is in no wise damning of necessity ; but the Grand 
Jury is a great practical inconvenience. Consider 
how it works. A man is committed for trial by 
a magistrate, who hears both sides of the question, 
and, in difficult cases, has the assistance of coun- 
sel: the Grand Jury sits with closed doors, and hears— 
perfunctorily—some, or all, of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, If it think there is a prima facie case, it 
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fndsa ‘ true bill’ and the prisoner takes his trial before 
mas : x $23 ms 
a judge and petty jury in open court : that is, it does 
5 Foraincd : , 
exactly as the magistrate, and that it cannot do so well 


ashe. That, sometimes with justice, it reverses the 


decision of t Scout 
usefulness. (If every case were tried again justice 
would now and again be better served ; but judicial 
life would become intolerable.) In order that it 
may perform its functions, all the witnesses for all the 
srosecutions must be brought to the court-house on 
the first day of Sessions, and held in attendance till 
everything is despatched: for the cases where the 
hill is ignored are so rare as to be scarce worth 
considering. The only argument ever urgea for the 
Grand Jury is that its decisions sometimes prevent 
an innocent man from being put on trial. (Does it 
not sometimes allow the guilty to escape *) A dis- 
tinguished scholar was of late accused of a crime; 
the Grand Jury, following a strong charge of the judge, 
jonored the bill; but the defendant died, and un- 
doubtedly his end was hastened—at least—by the shame 
of the whole business. ‘The charge had already been 
the subject of a profound magisterial investigation. 
Would it not have been better for the accused, had 
his character been cleared in open court? Again, 
he was certainly innocent, but one can scarce say there 
was not a prima facie case against him; so that the 
Grand Jury's action in ignoring the bill was somewhat 
strained. You could find no more favourable instance : 
yet, when you look into it, you find an argument the 
other way. Lastly, the management of criminal prose- 
cution needs amendment. Private prosecutions seem 
an essential part of our system and none can dare sug- 
gest their abolition. Yet nine times in ten the State 
as directly conducts the prosecution as if the trial were 
in Scotland or in France. 
the hands of a few picked men, they would be better 
and more evenly handled than they are now; for now 


they are distributed (by favour or rotation) among a 


If these cases were put into 


considerable number. In the institution of a Public 
Prosecutor there was recognised the necessity for a 
larger interference in such matters on the part of the 
State ; but the change was made too timidly ; and it has 
therefore proved to little purpose. 

One other doubt: should not barristers—like solici- 
tors—be entitled to recover their fees by process of law, 
and be liable to actions for negligence ? 


LINES TO AN EMINENT STATESMAN 


(Found at Newcastle) 


\\ Y HO failed in letters (more or less), 
Sought a political success, 


And made (I fear) another mess ?— 
My M-rl-y! 


Who, when the Irish used to blow, 
Trembled, and quailed, and whimpered ‘Oh ! 
Vor god’s sake do’ee let them gor — 


My M-rl-y! 


| or, with your Maker stern and free 
In your severe philosophee, 
You would not use that capital G,— 


My M-rl-y!| 
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he Police Court is no conclusive proof of 


Who, for the woes of Ireland grieving, 
Employed such methods of ‘ relieving’ 
As set whole Boards of Guardians thieving ?— 


My M-rl-y! 


Who, bullied to his heart’s content 

In ‘sombre acquiescence’ went 

To work upon Dismemberment ?— 
My M-rl-y! 


Who, questing clerical applause, 
In Tipperary dared the laws, 
And damaged both his hat and cause ?— 


My M-rl-y! 


Like man, like master? Very true. 

The Sainted William given his due, 

Who is the Champion Scuttler 7—Who, 
My M-rl-y ? 


And who in office now (good lack ! 

For the last time I trow !) comes back 

l'or leave to peddle with his pack 7— 
My M-rl-y! 


Who will be sent to serve his Queen 
By a majority, I ween, 
‘The very smallest ever seen -— 


My M-rl-y! 


Or, sounding (by the People’s Will) 

A deeper ‘ignominy * still, 

Who may achieve an utter spill >— 
My M-rl-y! 


And who—Ah, who ?—his perils past, 

Nailing his colours to the mast, 

Shall back an Eight Hours Bill at last >— 
My M-rl-y! 


THE RUPEE 


PYRE steady depreciation of silver is consternating 

both Calcutta and Bombay ; but the remedy is 
still to seek. ‘The malady is mainly the result of pro- 
digious outputs from Nevada and Arizona; and its 
effects are distressing in the extreme. To the Govern- 
ment the decline and fall of the rupee means simple 
bankruptcy ; for its revenue is paid in the inferior coin, 
whereas the remittances to England (for instance, the 
interest on the debt) constitute a fiscal charge that can 
be disbursed only in gold. Some five millions sterling, 
or thereabouts, are collected under the Permanent 
Settlement, and thereof the value falls with the value 
of silver. Even in districts where the Thirty Years’ 
system obtains, you cannot adjust taxation to suit the 
The official, still 
more the poor clerk and the railway hand, is subjected 


caprices of the discredited metal. 


to what is virtually a thumping income-tax : an impost, 
moreover, which gails their tenderest part, inasmuch as 
home investments suffer from it, and the money trans- 
mitted for their children’s education. As yet the 
native mercantile mind appears comparatively unexer- 
cised ; for export trade indubitably profits by a low 
exchange. Still, it is smitten by the general failure in 
the purchasing power of silver, and already the Bombay 
magnates are disposed to declaim against the Govern- 
mental * gospel of inertia.’ 

"Tis easy enough to gird at the Viceregal Council, 
but it is no light matter to suggest a cure. Just now 
the drift of opinion would appear to be in favour of a 
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gold standard : yet, says the chairman of the Bank of 
Bombay, the experiment were dubious indeed. As thus : 
the demonetisation of silver were costly in the extreme ; 
more especially as India would have to buy the su- 
perior currency with a token which she had confessed 
to be a drug in the market. Moreover, the innovation 
were unsuited to the habits of the population; the 
rayit deals with his neighbour in coppers, in annas and 
pice, and seldom has so much as a small silver coin in 
his possession. Oriental Conservatism also would be 
revolted, and alarm and discontent would stalk the land. 
Another suggestion is bi-metallism: a heresy fast be- 
coming a creed, 
Sir William Houldsworth as delegate to the Mone- 
tary Conference. Yet does the ordinary intellect 
founder upon this initial difficulty that, if payments be 
made either in gold or silver, that coinage would in- 


as witnesses the appointment of 


evitably be chosen whose relative value had fallen; so 
that fixed receipts would suffer as heretofore. 

Remain such nostrums as (1) the limitation of the 
amount of silver coined, and (2) a gold standard witha 
silver currency. As to the first, by limiting the demand, 
it would undoubtedly cause a further fall in silver, 
and promise enormous profits to the coiner. ‘The 
other, whereby the rupee would be declared equal to 
some fraction of a pound—say, one-twelfth—would 
assuredly have to be exercised with discretion ; or the 
cultivator at an annual rent were mulcted of niuch more 
than his due. Still, the device would serve to keep the 
exchange at some approach to steadiness, and in any 
event someone mus} suffer, 


JACK SHEPPARD'S BUMPS 


T were a marvel indeed if any solid advantage 
resulted from the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. And yet the gentlemen who were gathered 
together at Edinburgh to plumb the depths of science 
concluded their deliberations with a very practical 
recommendation to Her Majesty’s Government. ‘The 
anthropologist is anxious to treat the hardened criminal 
as Charles Lamb treated the pestilent exciseman : he 
would feel his bumps. And if he know precisely where 
the enterprise will lead him, there is no reason why the 
whim should not be gratified. For some years an 
anthropometric method of identification has been 
applied to criminals in France and elsewhere with 
remarkable results. The Parisian Police feel a peculiar 
satisfaction in the system, because it is said to have 
diminished the number of British worthies who fake the 
cly in Paris. In England we squander about eight 
millions in supporting the criminal; and Dr. Suther- 
land thinks that it would be well if we spent a trifle 
more and accurately registered his peculiarities and 
strawberry marks. ‘Those who make a constant liveli- 
hood out of cracking cribs are, it is urged, a mere 
handful of scoundrels, and if only the police knew 
always where to find them their activity might be 
checked by permanent confinement. But hitherto, 
save in the more flagrant cases, identification has 
prov ed an insuperable difficulty. ‘The Newgate Calendar 
is packed with the achievements of lomees who, but 
for their skill in disguise, would have arrived at the 
gallows with a brief account of crime against them ; and 
to-day there is scarce a distinguished burglar arrested 
but he confesses that he is wanted for some desperate 
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job that has long bafiled the cunning of Scotland Y ard, 
Jack Sheppard is no sooner out of gaol than he gets 
to work again, and, provided he leave _ his dashing 
haunt in the Dials and assault Birmingham, he may ‘ 
run in as a new offender, and so be let off with as short 

a stretch as he can do on his head. His photograph jg 
treasured, no doubt, in the policeman’s album ; but 
photograph is no guide without a name ; and as Jack 
has an alias for every town in the country, a very little 
cleverness will keep him at his trade—with intervals 
of retirement—for half a century. Indeed, before the 
instantaneous method was invented, the ee 
was of little service, even if a name were attached { 
it. For unless Bill Sykes be ambitious of a success jy 
the photographer's shops, he is wont to distort his face 
before the camera into so hideous a shape that even 
his own Nancy would scarce know him. 

The only feasible attempt hitherto made to solve the 
problem of criminal identification is M. Bertillon’s, 
This ingenious Frenchman recognised that, though 
features are flexible, though scars and tattoo-marks 
may be enlarged or even eradicated, certain measure- 
ments and proportions of the human frame remain 
unalterable. 
on their reception by the State, should be not only 
To shift a 
name is the easiest of tricks, but the criminal is yet to 


IIe proposed, therefore, that criminals, 
photographed but accurately measured, 
seek who shall contrive to change his proportions by a 


hair’s breadth. 
cloud of adverse criticism, the advantages of M. Bertil- 


After prolonged discouragement and a 


lon’s method have been widely recognised, and we could 
wish nothing better than that it should at once be 
introduced into England. ‘Thus is the plan carried 
into effect : the criminal is introduced barefooted and 
in his shirt-sleeves ; he is placed cruciform against the 
wall and his measurements taken from head to foot, 
from left to right; he is then examined in detail; the 
length of his hand, foot, and leg are accurately registered; 
an ingenious compass discovers the shape, breadth and 
height of his head ; 


colour ascertained. 


lastly, his eye is tested and 
That two criminals should agree 
in this multitude of subtleties is impossible and it may 
be concluded—without fear or hesitation—that when 
two measurements agree, the victim is the same in each 
case. "The method, practical as it is, is not without its 
drawbacks. For instance, it is still a question at what 
point in a criminal’s career he should be subjected to 
the dishonour of anthropometry. Not at his first arrest, 
for it is the theory of British law that all men are inno- 
cent until the contrary be proved. And why examine 
the bumps of the respectable citizen? Yet many a 
scoundrel escapes his fate, and the craft of Jack 
Sheppard might carry him from Newgate unmeasured 
and leave the world in doubt if his eye be 
blue or green or hazel. Perhaps we should be forced 
to accept the measurement of the convicted as sufficient 
for our purpose, but a greater difficulty remains behind. 
The method, unless it be administered by skilled 
practitioners, is not infallible, and as the subtlest error 
might convert a casual thief into an habitual louse- 
breaker, M. Bertillon’s instruments should be used with 
caution. 
which is without drawback, and it were the idlest folly 
to ridicule M. Bertillon’s anthropometry, as M. Mace has 
done, because officials are human and prone to error. 


At any rate compasses are less likely to lie than the 


Hlowever there is no trap to catch the thief 
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most exalted policeman and, despite the difficulties 
which hamper its exercise, we are confident that the 
method, now employed in France, will prove of the 
utmost service in arresting the criminal and in repress- 
ing crime. 

One objection is still unmentioned. It is M. 
Bertillon’s misfortune that the psychologist has looked 
with a kindly eye upon his system. The statistics 
gathered, our metaphysician exclaims, are an invaluable 
aid to the discovery of the criminal type. Nay more: 
he hopes to demonstrate by the measurement of 
numberless heads that crime is a disease, like the 
measles, which needs but a little kind attention to be 
healed. Now this heresy of the anthropologist is 
palpable nonsense. If murder be a disease, hanging is 
a cure: and if we register Jack Sheppard’s bumps, we 
do so, not that the psychologists may create an ideal 
Jack Sheppard but that we may know where Jack 
Sheppard is, when we want him. Even if we could 
cure the poor burglar with drugs and little books, the 
enterprise were worse than useless. For we punish the 
depredator not because we have any regard for his 
welfare or comfort but because society must be pro- 
tected against crime if we would not surrender justice 
to anarchy. And M. Bertillon’s method is invaluable, 
in that it will render the detection of the professional 
marauder easy and almost certain. When Bill Sykes is 
in prison—and is kept there for life—we may slumber 
secure on our pillows. For so long as he is under lock 
and key, he is powerless to enter our houses and cut our 
throats while we sleep. And more than that, we are 
happy in the assurance that he is not handing down to 
his children’s children qualities as vicious and dangerous 
as his own. 


ABDUR RAHMAN REPLIES 
a thou desire, O Man, to make thy friend 


exceeding wroth, yet so that he must refrain 
his tongue in silence? Go then to the Oriental, and 
consider his ways. As a master of the polite snub- 
forcible commend us to the Ameer of Afghanistan! 
How suave the opening sentences of his reply to the 
Indian Government's proposal! ‘The idea is pleasant 
to him beyond measure ; indeed a friendly durbar has 
loug been his heart’s desire. And Bobs Bahadur 
ah! the choice of that mighty man of war is a 
compliment indeed! Unhappily His Majesty is (as 
Martha) troubled about many matters: as, for example, 
those sons of Sheitan, the Hazaras, whose pride must 
be humbled by famine and blockade. His sorrow is 
extreme, but he is utterly unable to fix the time 
and place of meeting. He will most certainly send 
constant intelligence to Lord Lansdowne and, of 
course, if affairs improve, why then —who more cour- 
teous than he? Yet must the feelings of the Viceroy 
resemble those of the caller who, greeted on the door- 
step by an uncompromising * Not at “ome, is yet con- 
scious of retreating drapery upon the stair. For his 
rejoinder is somewhat halting—a mild reminder (namely) 
that Lord Roberts will depart next spring ; conse- 
quently, that Abdur Rahman must catch the fleeting 
hours, or number an interview with the Commander- 
in-Chief among the joys that might have been. 
Our ally, unquestionably, controls the situation, 
an’ they who reckon upon his condescending after 
all, are like to be out in their calculations. True 
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that his last communication is couched in a less defiant 
tone than that one was in which he sought to 
extenuate the raid upon Bajour : yet his purpose is fixed 
to manage his own affairs, and be independent alike 
of the remonstrances and the advice of the Indian 
Government. Be it remembered that the original 
programme of the Roberts Mission was rather of 
warning than of encouragement: as none was better 
aware than the master in statecraft to whom it was 
addressed. His Majesty's suspicions with regard to our 
proceedings on the North-West Frontier were to be 
satisfied ; he was to be informed that, in return, he must 
withheld his hand from our belongings, as Bajour. 
But such admonitions are already out of date, and if 
Lord Roberts should reach Jellahabad, his message 
would mainly consist in counsel as to the best methods 
of curbing Afghan rebellions—in hints that less drastic 
systems of administration might possibly produce a less 
omnipresent turbulence—and an offer, in the last re- 
sort, of British assistance. Abdur Rahman, however, 
prefers the time-honoured plan of ‘surrounding and 
starving out’ malcontents; and not only is he conser- 
vative in his procedure, but also he holds fiercely by 
the right of chastising his own Afghans. (Ina kin- 
dred spirit he suggests the immediate despatch of a 
political officer to the Kuram Valley for the suppres- 
sion of the hillmen there.) ‘That he will succeed is 
more than probable, for he speaks by the card when 
he relies upon reducing his enemies through hunger 
and a military cordon. But his vengeance will fall 
with the terrible indiscriminacy of former years, and 
Afghanistan will continue the worst settled, because 
the worst governed, State this earth contains. 

There is this much comfort in the status quo, that 
our stark confederate will hardly recur to a policy of 
Hagrant aggressiveness beyond his own sphere of influ- 
ence. ‘The point is all-important as regards his dealings 
with the Indian Government, and even his difficulties in 
the Pamirs are a gain in so far as they conduce to the 
entertainment of a less overweening ambition. But in 
other respects the Yanoff Expedition makes for alarm, 
since the !atest telegrams amply confirm the report of 
a collision between Afghan and Cossack, a catastrophe 
that might easily develop into a second Penjdeh. For- 
tunately Lord Rosebery—not Sir Wilfred Lawson, nor 
Mr. Conybeare 





is Her Majesty’ Foreign Secretary, 
and Lord Rosebery’s record makes for the belief that on 
the whole he will do his best. So long, however, as our 
frontiers remain undelimitated, so long will Russia con- 
tinue to ‘explore:” so that to parcel out the plateau 
among the interested Powers is a matter of urgent 
necessity. The game is complicated by the cir- 
cumstance that Ah-Sin takes a hand; but by following 
his lead Britain might well overtrump the Russian, 
and most assuredly our ends were better served by 
the settlement on the *‘ Roof of the World’ of the 
limpet-like Chinaman than by the installation of that 
restless race whose goal is ever the passes of the Hindu 
Kush. As for our declared partner, the Afghan, 
his insubordination is notorious, yet needs must he 
comply with our behests. Lord Rosebery, then, can 
effect for the North-East what the Boundary Commis- 
sion accomplished further West, and se safeguard 
Afghanistan against Russian unscrupuleusness. If 
statesman he be, and will of his own he have, he 
will glory in the opportunity. 
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MODERN MEN 
MR. JAMES STUART, M.P. 


M* JAMES STUART is among the staunchest and 
bravest of the Good Men. The Archangel of 
Goodness—even William Thomas Stead —is not more 
richly endowed with those useful qualities, as pru- 
rience and eavesdropping, which make for righteousness 
and a cheap popularity. He has as keen a nose for in- 
decency, as deft a trick of turning the most innocent 
diversion into flagrancy as the best of his colleagues, and 
for many years he has played an eminent part in 
the councils of that Society which exists for the pri- 
vate discussing of topics not commonly broached in 
the drawing-room. That so tender a plant should 
thrive in this our Babylon is wonderful indeed: but 
if rumour speak not false, the Member for the 
Hoxton Division deems no pains excessive which 
shall preserve his innocence from corruption, and has 
even been known to avoid Regent Street by a tedious 
round, that his eye might not be shamed by the contem- 
plation of what a notorious don has described as ‘loose 
photographs.’ In fact he adores virtue with a constant 
heart and at the street-corner. Not even the Noncon- 
formist Conscience is more nicely adjusted than his own ; 
but as himself has constituted it a Court of Appeal to 
pronounce upon the sins of others, it has lacked occasion 
to perform the peculiar duty for which it was designed by 
Providence. So that the career of Mr. James Stuart is 
not a pleasant subject of reflection for those who are not 
‘good’ with the ‘ goodness’ of the Socially Pure. 

Some thirty years ago he was still master of enough 
Jearning to make him Third Wrangler and a Fellow of 
Trinity, and when the Chair of Applied Mechanics was 
established in the University of Cambridge, Mr. Stuart 
was appointed the first professor. During a long tenure of 
this office he devoted what time he could spare from the 
neglect of his duties to political and social agitation. A 
fine flavour of Democracy hangs about Applied Mechanics ; 
and if the Professor deemed his talents too precious to 
be wasted in the workshop, he was always willing— 
nay eager—to visit the arena of his forgotten duties 
in company with his patron, the British Working- 
Man. With the exquisite logic of the Earnest Radical 
he converted his position into an easy sinecure, and 
comfortable in the income lavished upon him by his 
University he was free to denounce the shameless 
inheritors of ancestral wealth who toil not neither do they 
spin. No doubt he has often inveighed against the infamy 
of the ruffians who, living on the labour of others, do 
naught to advance the prosperity of the Human Race: and 
when at last he was persuaded to resign his professorship, 
the issue must have been some small shock, even to a 
superlatively good man like James Stuart. The study of 
Applied Mechanics had so pined and dwindled under 
the ministrations of its first professor, that the abolition 
of the chair, the workshop, and all that appertained thereto, 
was seriously contemplated. And though a more san- 
guine policy was at last embraced, Mr. Stuart left 
Cambridge unhonoured and unmourned. But the ample 
leisure of his professorship had not been wholly 
wasted. He had paid the debt he owed his Alma 
Mater by doing his utmost to vulgarise her institutions 
and degrade her dignity. Ever a fervent apostle of 
University Extension, which gave full scope to his talent 
for demagogy, he employed all his eloquence to persuade 
the housemaids and the mechanics of Great Britain 
that, in picking up false culture at a penny reading, they 
were enjoying some of the privileges of that University 
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training which a selfish Aristocracy persistently withheld 
from them. Of course they were enjoying nothing of 
the sort: none knew that better than Our Mr. Stuart. ‘But 
it was never his business to balance facts, and if his 
University were misrepresented and sunken in esteem, 
he had won himself the admiration of the mob and 
stored up for future use a rich treasury of the popularity 
which meaneth votes. As became the Champion of the 
Unsexed, he had persistently advocated the right of 
Women to share such privileges and plunder as the 
University might afford, and it is not his fault that female 
graduates do not crowd the high table of Trinity, and in- 
herit the fellowships which ancient endowments have 
ensured to their brothers. Meanwhile he had cherished 
an unfaltering devotion to the cause of purity. Ignorant 
alike of morals and history, he did his utmost by tub. 
thumping and agitation to encourage ‘the due Reward of 
Sexual Vice’ in India; and it must be a source of no 
small gratification to him that well-nigh sixty per cent. of 
the British Army of Occupation have been duly ‘rewarded’ 
to the end that the sensibilities of himself and his like may 
go unaffronted and unimpaired. 

There were always possibilities of mischief in Mr. Stuart, 
A fanatic, destitute of controlling intelligence and barren 
of humour, needs but influence and an occasion to prove 
a positive danger to the State. The famous alliance with 
Captain Coe procured the opportunity. We do not pre- 
tend to have penetrated the mystery which enwraps this 
famous soldier of fortune. He is as recondite a personage 
as the Man in the Iron Mask. 
blood like the rest of us, but merely a volatile Abstraction. 


Maybe he is not flesh and 


But his ‘ Finals’ are beer and bread to the working man 
and Mr. Stuart, by taking office under him, found a ready 
means of obtruding his doctrines of malice and plunder 
upon the sporting Democrat. Were the man not steeped 
in seriousness and conceit the irony of the situation 
might appal him. <A professed contemner of sport and 
the Fancy, he has climbed to whatever influence he 
commands upon the shoulders of Captain Coe ; a Pharisee 
among the Puritans, he has won a place and filled his 
pockets by tempting the People with the lurid details of 
society scandals and by bidding his hirelings embroider 
the horrors of murder and rape. One knowing not the 
history of the last decade of years might marvel 
exceedingly that every step in the degradation of 
journalism has been taken—not by the drunken and 
battered prowler of Fleet Street but—by ‘ gentlemen and 
scholars’ fresh from the Universities. Our old-time 
Bludyers had still a respect for their calling; but the 
Thinkers of Thoughts, the Dreamers of Dreams, who 
dominate the halfpenny press, are cast loose upon the 
world without a tradition to restrain them, and with no 
more exalted conviction than that journalism is a trade 
in whose pursuit vulgarity is a virtue, and breach of faith 
a perpetual and agreeable duty. The flagrant headline, 
the cheap atrocity, the discovery of privacy, these—with 
the illustrious ‘ Capting’s’ Finals—are Mr. Stuart’s stock- 
in-trade. Since it has been his fortune to direct the 
policy of a certain halfpenny print, British journaliam 
has reached a depth of offence, unparalleled save in 
the farthest West. The familiarity with the great, 
the contempt of refinement and amenity, the hatred 
of all men better than agitators and felons, which 
the Mob demands of its journal, have been encouraged 
by Mr. Stuart with obedient alacrity. True, his methods, 
like his head-lines, are purely American. But your Ex- 
tensionist or Advanced Don kas no desire of originality. 
The mental habit of a pimp and the manners of a drapers 
clerk—these things are the stock-in-trade of a new, lower- 
Nihil teligil 


middle-class, University-bred, demagogue. 
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quod non stupravit might serve as his device; and as he 
was said to jeopardise his professorial chair, so also he has 


disgraced the craft of journalism. With all his boasted 
love of the People, he has conferred no larger benefit upon 
it than at once to sink to its lowest level. He clamours 
incessantly for the Rule of the Mob, and that it may 
be fit to administer the power he would place in its hands, 
he still panders to its vilest curiosity, feeding it fat on 
society paragraphs and the viler horrors of Newgate. 
Meanwhile he fills his pocket—Captain Coe aiding—and, 
if he were not a high-souled Radical with a Mission, it 
might perhaps occur to him that a better way to improve 
the People were to provide it with clean literature, even 
though he risked his fortune in the attempt. However, 
Democratic sincerity seldom soars higher than a heap of 
dollars: and if Mr, Stuart affront the popular eye day 
and night with his flaring posters—still set forth in the 
historic present—he sends the Working-Man home happy 
with his Finals, and doubtless congratulates himself that 
in the conduct of his paper he rises superior to the narrow 
prejudices of the gentlemen, with whom—at Trinity—he 
was wont to associate. But the recollection of his former 
greatness is not wholly effaced, and now and again he is 
persuaded to dazzle his clients with reminiscences of the 
personages who have deigned to take notice of him. The 
death of a royal prince gave him an opportunity for an 
achievement in snobbery, which perhaps seemed a trifle 
‘steep,’ even to the devoutest Democrat. 

His policy, as far as he possesses one, is that of a puri- 
tanical Catiline. A strenous advocate of nove ies, he fondly 
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failed was a dead loss, and a crop that did not was little 
better: for decent prices were not to be had. His berry 
bushes had borne splendidly: one saw how they were laden : 
but he could find no buyers at a penny a quart. Be it clearly 
understood that this example is adduced from no desire to 
check the vegetarian impulse, but because the man blames 
nobody and is a picture of health: never has an ache or 
a pain, he says, from year’s end to year’s end. Some others 
accept their ruin with less serenity ; but, for the present at 
all events, one may leave them to fight their own battles, 
What should be noted is that these vegetarians, belonging 
as they do to a clannish and thriving sect, and being 
connected as they are with scores of flourishing restaurants, 
(sectarian and others) are still unable to do without the 
middleman. In other words: the gardeners who purvey 
for London are compelled to depend on the salesmen of 
her various markets, 

Coming to inquire of the ordinary growers who supply 
the market, you find the utmost dissatisfaction. What 
with low prices and carriage charges, and salesmens’ com- 
missions, it has over and over again been proved better to 
let the crops rot in the orchard than to challenge a loss 
by selling it. A man in Berkshire, who began this year 
to send off a daily supply of fruit and vegetables, showed 
the present writer an account by which, at a fortnight’s 
end, he was three shillings to the bad. 
the return for tons of strawberries, black-currants, and 


Cases in which 


gooseberries is measured in coppers are so common that 
the expert almost invariably recommends the sufferer 
to go and make jam. 
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Lord Sudely does that successfully 
at Winchcomb ; but it takes too much time and too great 
an outlay to suit the small cultivator: besides which, the 











hopes that he and his pals may come in for picking at the 


redistribution. ‘To hand over London to a body of vestry- 





men, intent to strip her of beauty and utterly to abolish large firms have all the sale. Now, the responsibility for 


io 


her character—this is his darling scheme. Yet he will this state of things is due in a very great measure to the 
loose principles on which market sales are conducted. It 


must be borne in mind that producers living in some 4g 


Tayrasanaes 


gladly accept the destruction of any revered and well- 


tried institution as an instalment. Himself and ‘ good old 





Captain Coe’ have played so vigorous a part in what they 
style the re-conquest of London, that Mr. Stuart should 
have been rewarded with a place in the New Cabinet. 
But Mr. Gladstone will perhaps make amends by conferring 
office upon the more puissant and persuasive Captain. Why 
not the Buckhounds ? 


A ‘MARKET SCANDAL’ 


MHE Liberal and the Conservative parties being both 

pledged to promote and develop market-gardening 
and other forms of da pelile culture, it is hoped that a plain 
and simple statement of certain essential facts will 
suffice again to set going a reform without which Mr. 
Chaplin’s Act, as all other legislation on similar lines, 
must prove a failure. That reform is the introduction 
of certain regulations into our market laws. Before 
specifying these, let us recapitulate the grievances of the 
small cultivator. 

It is notorious that he is not flourishing. 
dealing with private individuals it will be convenient to 
use the vegetarian colony at Northwold as an example. 
Here the owners were urban capitalists who bought their 
land in the expectation of being able to live on the pro- 
duce; and one difficulty was overcome for them by the 
Great Eastern Railway’s offering to carry produce at a very 
cheap rate. Now, without adducing the general discontent 
of which no secret is made, it is enough for our present 
purpose to say that several of the erstwhile capitalists are 
So terribly reduced in circumstances as to be glad to labour 
on the land at twelve shillings a week. One such unfor- 
tunate—who was interviewed on a plot all blue and red 
with wildflowers—related that it was more profitable to 
Work for weekly wages than to till his garden. A crop that 


Instead of 


instances as far as eighty miles from London, are wholly 
dependent upon the salesmen, and it is incumbent upon 
Parliament to see that these (who are neither better nor 
worse than their neighbours) are given no facilities for 
turning, let us say, an undue penny. 

There are two customs that, in alliance, do undoubtedly 
offer temptations to dishonesty. One is the practice of 
charging on the bulk sold. For an illustration, let us quit 
the vegetable for the hay market. Hay, as some readers 
know, is carted to market from distances ranging from half 
a mile to forty miles. Also it varies curiously in price: 
ranging from sixty (say) to ninety shillings for the best, 
from twenty to fifty for the worst. But the commission 
charged is per ton; so that the farmer has to pay the 
salesman as much for selling a sovereign’s worth of bad as 
for the sale of ninety shillings’ worth of the best. This is 
the governing principle in the London vegetable markets. 
The salesman’s charge is so much per hundredweight or per 
bushel, or per punnet, and it is therefore complained that 
he has no inducement to do the best he can for his client. 
The obvious remedy is to compel the salesman to take 
payment, or at least part payment, in the form of a per- 
centage on his amounts. In other sales this is almost a 
universal custom, and there is no reason whatever for 
not applying it to farm and garden produce. The great, 
the absolute, importance of doing so will strongly appear 
from the next point urged. 

By far the most objectionable feature in the transactions 
between consignors and consignees is that the latter are 
very often dealers in what they sell on commission. Often, 
too, they are growers or producers of the same articles 
that they sell for others, And this is a common feature in 
all departments of market business: in the disposal alike 


of oats, hay, fruit, and other produce. It is not asserted 
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that every London salesman is a market-gardener and a 
retailer of produce himself has grown as well as of the 
produce sent him by others. But that this is true of 
many, and may be of anyone that will, is one cause of what 
in the trade are known as ‘market scandals.’ Nor is it 
said that every distant consignor is fobbed off with a petty 
price when he ought to get a good one. What is 
affirmed—and that with emphasis—is that, if there be such 
a thing as a wicked salesman, he may sell another man’s 
goods to himself at the cheapest, and resell them to the 
public at the dearest, rate without breaking any Command- 
ment openly, or showing a vulnerable point to the Law; 
and that if the London market system be not rotten to the 
core, it can only be because all salesmen whatsoever are so 
very noble and so rarely virtuous that not the connivance 
of the Law, nor the unprotected condition of their 
customers, nor even the love of profit, may tempt them 
out of the path of rectitude and the way of honour. But 
many ugly stories are current among their customers, and 
of late unpleasant facts have come to light ; and it may be 
necessary again to direct the public attention to them. 
The only reason for not doing so is that it 1s unfair to 
charge an individual or a class with offences whose real 
authors are a system and the Law. If the salesmen 
whose carts are seen loading hay—presumably sold to a 
customer—have really sold and bought that hay them- 
selves at a minimum price, we must blame the Law 
that permits such things; nor wonder that the London 
Markets so often spell ruin to the grower. 

To study the signs of the times is to know the 
agricultural interest in for about the hardest times in 
twenty years. When Earl Spencer repeated the stock 
assurance at Northampton Agricultural Show, that agri- 
culture is prospering, he was instantly and peremptorily 
contradicted. Mr. Charles Howard, who followed, said 
that de had never known it so bad in fis half century of 
experience : and the many farms that are being given up, 
with the reductions of rent the best landlords are making, 
tell the sort of year that ’91 really was. We are having 
another bad summer ; wheat is down low; stock has had 
to be thrust on the market for want of grass. But this 
depression is the very thing to encourage /a petit cu/ture : 
or at all events to force men back upon it as a last resource, 
wherein consists the very strongest reason for removing 
needless obstacles to the prosecution of the industry. Be- 
sides, the reforms demanded are just and salutary in them- 
selves. The machinery is a matter for future considera- 
tion. Obviously the question is one deeply affecting the 
Board of Agriculture: as the purity of the markets must 
exercise a very great influence on the farming industry. 
But, on the other hand, it is also a matter of high concern 
to the London County Council that, at all events, though 
there never can be absolute honesty in the market place, 
the evil-doer shall not be screened from the consequences 
of his ill-doing, nor the just man be defrauded and have no 
chance of redress. 


STABILITY 


VERHEAD the whole bright sky is hurrying ; beside 
and beneath, and to either hand the river flashes, 
trails, and dimples with statelier march ; willows and elms 
and placid cows go joggling by: mile on mile of green rolls 
steadily off and away. The canoe herself trembles—shies 
—dips at so much as an ill-balanced syllogism. All the quiet 
pastoral resolves itself into divers crossing lines of move- 
ment and change. It infects the mind with a vertigo. 


Give us (you cry) stability! 

Outside, in the world forsaken for a Sunday, the same 
whirl of things. Yesterday's men have slid by, to-day’s 
are disappearing. Last season’s book jostles last season's 
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play in the grim race for oblivion. We too, of this 
petty minute stand upright—waver—falter—and dis. 
appear. What is the good of it all? Why do any. 
thing? Why so much as appreciate ? Were it not better 
done, as others use, to slide along in thoughtless yajy 
canoes? ‘I will not argue the matter,’ writes Sterne. 
‘time wastes too fast . the days and hours of it, 
more precious—my dear Jenny—than the rubies about 
thy neck, are flying over our heads like the light clouds 
upon a windy day... . everything presses on—whilst 
thou art twisting that lock—see! it grows grey! And 
every time I kiss thy hand to bid adieu, and every absence 
which follows it, are preludes to that eternal separation, 
.. «+ dy dem! That Moorish strain in the blood has 
made the Spaniards a sententious folk; and not the worst of 
their proverbs reminds the gentle reader that ‘no man is 
worth the trouble of convineing;’ wherein is implied that 
‘life is much too short for the convincing of any man? 
With Sterne, then, do you refuse to argue upon any matter, 
These * light clouds of a windy day’ would only mock at 
you. 

There be times when we would tug out of the 
whirl: that we might try to stand still, and divide the 
why and the whither, the solid from the spindrift. So 
the storm-beaten sailor, steadied egainst the — shrouds, 
and wiping the spray from his eyes, sees but the hurry- 
ing menacing race of waters, motion and turmoil to the 
uttermost horizon. Nor is such vantage for more than 
a breathing spell. A certain ballad of the Far West 
tells of a hero that ‘ Went for his ‘leven-inch bowie knife: 
But ’— And then 
So, whatever our aspirations, the best 


I tries to foller a Christian life. 
the usual carnage ! 
and worst of us must into the fray with our bowie-knives, 
eleven-inch or other; for the life of man is little better 
than a Wild West performance (without intervals for re- 
freshment) wherein the lasso whistles ever at your ear, 
aud your steed doth buck incessantly. 


Stability ! where does it hide? You seek it in books, 


and withdraw into the receptive past: and ‘tis only as if 


you plunged your head into the bucket of the Eastern 
king. You draw it forth, and lo! an age has passed. 
The good earth is changed and bleak, old friends are 
grey, and a frosty wind pipes through stark leafless boughs 
—bare ruined quires where once the sweet birds sang. 
Such the penalty for your natural attempt to shirk a contest 
not to your liking! On the murky confines of Hell, along 
with those Tomlinsons who never did an active good nor 
sinned one hearty sin—‘ che mai non fur vivi’—has Dante 
placed him ‘che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto’: who made 
through cowardice the Great Denial. Dr. Holmes’ con- 
vict, compelled by a partial class-law to mount the merry 
‘stepper’ for a certain period every day, could frankly 
find the greatest charm of the thing in its fleeting and 
unstable character. To him it was as an epitome of 
this planet’s glorious rush through the spheres, and he 
resolved, being restored to a position of more freedom and 
less responsibility, to ‘have a treadmill of his own.’ Aud 
doubtless this is the best way to take your punisliment— 
smiling. What right have you to look for fixity and per- 
manence upon this fretting little colt by Comet out of 
Cataclysm ? This whirligig that will not even keep still 
enough for a minute to permit a man to see if any 
brother-convicts canoe it on the canals of Mars ? 

But the wind has dropped, the low, level light grows more 
and more intense. The cawing rooks flap homewards 
across a golden sunset, the nearing roar of Sandford lasher 
tells of one thing certain, fixed, and actually r salisable— 
the beer awaiting at the pleasant tavern by the mill. 
Then, the air all mellowed of evening bells, one shall pass 
through fragrant hayfields, to Oxford, sitting majestic at the 
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head of the waters. A city where, if anywhere, Stability 
should be throned; and yet defaced and altered, shorn 
and parcelled: acity of Connubiality-cum-Extension, where- 
in the tramear jostles the perambulator ; a city, shall one 
say, of trams and prams? But the old Oxford still : 
unique, not entirely destructible by fads; a city of refuge 
when the bleat of betterment is abroad, and cloth caps 
caper down the floor of a House that confuses them— 
somehow—with moral principle. 


FORGOTTEN LONDON 


ONDON is a nest of surprises. Here may the 
traveller light on things for which not even the 
widest reading shall have prepared him. <A place must 
have no feature of mark, or it shall scarce escape the 
guide-book and the Special Correspondent. Libraries 
have been written on Westminster Abbey and the Tower ; 
the dingy purlieus of Soho—which Shaftesbury Avenue 
has gutted and ruined—have been done to death; the 
Ratcliff 


Highway—(they don’t call them so now)—has found a 
Yet are there 


squalid picturesqueness of Seven Dials and 


chronicler; and so with much _ besides. 
many oddities worth the noting, howbeit they attain 
not to the low-water-mark of the gazetteer. Here are 
three, rather types than examples —such accidents as shall 
scarce be found in other capitals, The one common 
feature is that all three are forgotten, like lost cities 
under the sea. And were life at the full renewed in 
them, then were they swept away, or degraded to the 
commonplace, unlovely level of the street. és 

The first is the country village. Inany direction, start- 
ing from Charing Cross, you shall win, with no real solution 
of continuity in the line of houses, to curious little rustic 
hamlets: swallowed up yet not digested, well within the 
Babylonian radius yet bearing the signs of complete rusti- 
city. They are a mile or more deep in ‘ eligible villa resi- 
dences’ or Queen Anne trumpery: for the builder, you cor. 
jecture, found it easier to press into the surrounding fields 
than to rase and rebuild. Two or three of the best are 
on the skirts of Epping: you have the old church with 
its great clock, the village shop, the village smithy, 
the quaint single-storied houses with narrow windows 
and jutting roofs; ancient Gaffer Greens are crawl- 
ing about; sturdy children are at play in a genuine 
village pond ; and carts—they might be comic opera pro- 
perties, and disappear round the corner only to turn and 
come back—go lumbering through the ill-paven street. 
You make an excuse for converse with Gaffer Green, but 
find him slow of speech and wit ; his rusticity intensified 
by his surroundings, he babbles o’ green fields though ‘tis 
leng since he saw one; his poor five wits are clean crazed ; 
swallowed but not assimilated, in his ancient dialect 
he will still talk with fear and respect of London as some- 
thing monstrous, far-off, terrible ; he figures not himself a 
Londoner—indeed he is one only by the accident of place. 
Varieties less strongly accentuated than the species occur 
within the Four-Mile Radius even: 


as Portland Town, 
Within a stone’s throw of Lord’s. 


Marylebone High 
Street has quaint and pleasing peculiarities. Indeed, if in 
your wanderings you come—as you often may—upon a 
High Street, you are in the heart of some old village. 
In England, neither institutions nor places are ever 
quite destroyed, France makes a clean sweep, and 
builds up afresh: but England, faithful to her trust, 
adapts old things to new uses. 

The second type is the street which never really lived. 
Even in this world the wicked are not all happy, and the bold 


speculative builder is of these. It cannot cost very much 


more to build in town than in country ; ground rents 
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in the suburbs are not specially exorbitant, yet the rents 
of new dwellings are very high indeed; whereby the 
builder profiteth largely if he succeed. That makes 
him build, build, build—build not wisely and anything 
but well. And now and again nobody will come and dwell 
with him ; and he goes to smash ; and his complicated sys- 
tem of finance is the despair of the Bankruptcy Court : for 
nobody—least of all himself—can explain his deficit. But 
the money is gone, and naught save the street that never 
was a street remains. You find the type in perfection in 
such raw suburbs as (say) Willesden. It was meant for 
cheap villas, or better-class workman's dwellings ; 
and about half the houses are finished, while the rest 
are in all stages of incompleteness: from the raw square 
of clay where the foundation stone—if such an anti- 
quated thing be still in vogue—has just been laid, to the 
place that only wants a chimney to be fit for use. Paving 
and lighting there is none; but the distinction between 
causeway and footway is blocked out, and a couple of 
lamps make darkness visible, at the end nearest the 
road-in-chief. Not beautiful at all is a ruin unsanctified 
of Time. Here may you study the triumphs, flagrant and 
not ashamed, of the jerry-builder’s mystery: the wretched 
partitionings, the bulging walls, the cheap and odious ‘ de- 
coration.’ All urchindom has marked the poor mean failure 
for its own: has smashed the windows, twisted the rail- 
ings, pilfered the fastenings, torn the wood-work down. 
And rubbish is shot in it. And each particular house 
For it is the 
subject of litigation between the jerry-builder and _ his 
financing Jew. Combining to dish the public, they have 


but dished and double-dished each other. 


doth boast itself a mortuary fer cats. 


An injunction 
has paralysed activity, and put a pimple and a sear 
the more on London Town. The caretaker is never on 
the ground, but you shall find him drinking ‘ four-ale’ 
at the nearest public house: as sordid a ruin as the break- 
down he neglects. 

Type the third is the decayed suburb, Like the others, 
it is found at every point of the shipman’s card; but the 
bonny bowers of Ealing (to adapt one’s Tannahill) are as 
good an instance as any. Some dozen or twenty years ago 
the place was fashionable. Hither the ‘rising lawyer,’ 
the prosperous city man, hied them at evensong: here 
dwelt the Anglo-Indian and the rentter—the upper middle 
class of all denominations. Then came a cry of Fever, 
some evil report upon the water or the drains ; or the jerry- 
builder (London’s ill angel) came down and shoved the green 
fields further on; or Fashion changed her seat, as Fashion 
will. Anyhow, here was a perfect reputation tarnished. 
All of a sudden the fatal sign ‘To Let’ was everywhere 
conspicuous : long rows of houses, each in his forsaken 
garden, stood empty, desolate, forlorn. The landlord is 
usually a man of substance, and ‘tis not without a struggle 
that he submits him toa substantial loss of income. Even if 
he did, and lowered his rents, these houses are too large for 
a man of little means ; and thus, like drawing to like, the 
decaying genteel suburb becomes the home of the decay- 
ing genteel class. People reduced as to their fortunes, 
but accustomed to plenty of house-room and a certain 
effect of appearance, thinly inhabit. It has attractions 
of its own. By a gate that creaks somewhat you turn 
You find the 
half of it untenanted ; large gardens front the large 


from the main road into an avenue of trees. 


houses ; there is a not unpleasing air of decay; a cat, 
who never knew pursuit goes ‘slow and stately’ by; a 
spent leaf falls—as in Vallombrosa falls ; an abundance of 
weeds and tangled growth, an absence of paint, a general 
need of doing up... .. you could dream away your 
life, tar from the 
London, 


madding crowd . . and yet in 
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EVOLUTION IN DRESS 
THE PETTICOAT 


‘\ TITHOUT black velvet breeches what is Man ?’ 
Without the tempestuous Petticoat what (it may 
be asked) were Woman ? 

Twas as that poor starved changeling the Apron that 
it came (by strategy) upon an unkind world. Beginning 
as a defence, to quote Carlyle, and developing with the 
militant instinct, it became as secure 2 fortalice in its way 
as any medieval rampart. Decoration was not at first 
an essential. So long as it fell full and long about the 
feet, the simple wearers smiled in content. The Saxon 
women were ‘of a most exemplary character exercising 
their duties with virtuous unostentation. And _ their 
Petticoat was unostentatious (and virtuous) as them- 
selves. But the Conquest had its effect. A new vivacity 
informed the sex ; declaring itself in rich apparel, in fan- 
tastic sleeves, and striking headgear. As yet, though, 
the Petticoat was too serious to be lightlied. The essen- 
tials to defence made grace impossible, but some 
initiatory privileges were granted it. The chaste Saxon 
woollens gave place to silks of Italy and glistering fabrics 
from the East. A desire for Pattern was betrayed. But 
in choosing a device, the Norman lady rather aimed at 
denoting her family than at glorifymg herself; so she 
blazoned her Petticoat with heraldic ensigns and made her 
lap a seat of martlets and of lions. A later mode was so 
to slush the petticoat as to show a more brilliant under- 
skirt. The jewelled clasps that kept the twain in order 
were a piquancy the more: they feigned to make for 
propriety—and did not. 

With the advent of great Elizabeth there dawned a 
brighter and a happier day, and the Petticoat hung 
limp no more, but ballooned it joyously on the audacious 
farthingale. It was the sign of Enfranchisement: that 
Woman had raised the standard of revolt. Hitherto 
she had stayed enfolded and inert—as in a cocoon; while 


Man went flourishing abroad in all the easy bravery of 


breeches. Gloriana was the first New-Style Woman ; 
but she tempered her audacity with cunning. She did 
not abandon her petticoat, rather she glorified it. And it 
grew arrogant, and would have none but the richest stuffs, 
no colours but the bravest. And Gloriana made _ hers 
philosophical and literary. The Serpent ramped about 
them, symbolising wisdom ; beside him the cooing Dove 
proclaimed her genial quality of soul. What wonder if 
the spirit of the farthingale passed with her own? ‘True, 
it seemed to linger for a term; but, with the Stuarts the 
thing was a habit—not an inspiration. It bulged and 
bulged, lost all distinction, and at last was shed upon the 
past. For the Puritan had a spirit: hoops she held sinful, 
nor would trust her prim, little soul in their pale. But she 
tucked up her outermost on either side, and thus came in 
that quaintest variation on the great Petticoat Theme—the 
panier. The underskirt exposed was plain (and prudish); but 
the wearer (her ancle not always unprovocative, no doubt), 
intent ‘to point a moral and adorn her tail,’ embellished 
it with texts. As she did her sweetheart’s shirts : 


She works religious petticoats, for flowers 

She'll make church history ; besides 

My smock sleeves have such holy embroideries, 

And are so learned, that I fear in turns 

All my apparel will be quoted by 

Some pure instructor. 
Divorced from folly and the farthingale ; ascetic yet most 
tame and inexpressive withal ; covering but not draping ; 
the poor wear went on doing what was asked of it—till 
Oliver died, and the King could enjoyhis own again, There- 
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with, a spirit of looseness, a parlous ease, a most devilish 
vivacity, descended on it. For the first time it was really 
decorative ; for in Greece herself grace and elegance were 
the monopoly of —not the chifon but—the himation. The 
mode was one of artful artlessness: a dream of ringlets 


and lace and missionary draperies and the Petticoat— 
no longer a memento mori, a reminder that all flesh js 
grass, and that by the lust of the eye man goeth down 
unto the Pit: but flowing, gallant, and volatile, an absolute 
of engagingness, a very ensign of delight—went triumphing 
all along the line. Still better times were behind. The 
farthingale was not wholly forgot: it lacked the subtler 
graces, but its very audacity gave it a hold on the affections, 
Early in the eighteenth century it came in again. Then 
It had the Hoop to 
glorify it, and therewith the Flounce to modify and finish ; 
ribbons twined and looped about it ; crossing beyond the 


was the garment’s golden age. 


waist, it encroached upon the province of the bodice 
Then it died of its own too much, for lo! the Sacque! 
‘Tis a fashion not to be commended. All the same, being 
knotted on the breast with dainty ribbons, and dividing 
below the waist to discover an inner coat, thick-strewn 
with tiny rosettes, it had a modish value of itsown. Now, 
too, come the Years of the Rosebuds; and in these the 
Petticoat was radiant indeed. 

And ever its frenzy grew. Sir Roger (that good knight) 
saw fit to remark that the Elizabethan woman had seemed 
to stand in a large drum, while the Shes of his own day 
went as in go-carts. Another journal (justly incensed 
observed that ‘when a slender virgin stands upon a basis 
so exorbitantly wide she resembles a funnel, a figure of 
no great elegance.’ They did little good, these censors of 
an excess they could not comprehend. Tor a time the 
thing was wilder and more profuse. Then came the first 
symptoms of decay. ‘Make your petticoat short,’ says a 
receipt of 1753, ‘that a hoop eight yards wide May de- 
cently show how your garters are tied. Truly a good 
taste gone rank and run to seed ! Compare the delicate 
espri of Watteau’s ladies who made their length of skirt an 
excuse for giving a discreet and charming glimpse of 
ankle ; note too that for this very glimpse he loved to paint 
them from behind ; and you shall realise how gross the 
difference. The end was near ; how near was shown by the 
craze for aprons and such sumptuary fantasies as that 
which peopled the Mall with milkmaids, The Revolution 
flared by ; the Rococo went out, and the Antique came 
in; and Feminine Paris, draped but not clothed, picked 
her way delicately through the mud and rain, attired like 
Amaryllis on the Latian Hills. What matter if God's 
winds were indiscreet as well asrude? That every street 
was a Place of Revelation? Look up your Carle Vernet— 
and see. Then it was that ‘/a mode de sans-chemise dura 
une semaine ;) then that everybody knew—for everybody 
could see for himself—that Mme. Tallien’s garters were 
kneelets of beaten gold. And herein was Saxon Woman- 
hood avenged. 

The Empire Petticoat was truly ravishing. Being 
purely classic, it was temperate and sane alike in make 
and in material. It was often daintily short ; garlands of 
flowers fluttered on its hem ; ribbons wandered diagonally 
about it. Under Louis XVIII. it was edged with the 
fleur-de-lis ; and when Napoleon made his last clutch at 
sovereignty, the inappropriate violet fringed it. The whim 
muslin skirts, 
each frilled with lace and over-brimming (as it were) with 
tiny tucks. But here again the Decline and Fall. Being 
sometimes wider, the Petticoat was also sometimes 
heavier; whence the use and wont of the abominable 


of 1815 was one of engaging simplicity : 


Bustle. Now, the Hoop, being a candid admission of 


folly, is therefore pardonable enough; but the Bustle 
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has ever a way of trying to pretend it isn’t there, 
which recalls to the thinking mind the veritable motives 
of the ingenuous Mr, Stead. By 1830 the thing itself was 
curt and festivous at once. Its sanctity was gone ; it was no 
longer an attraction ; its chief use (clothing apart) was to set 
off a pair of very gamesome sandals. What matter if, 
when the wearer sat down, the Petticoat sat up? Fashion 
makes no change in the eternal business of the world, 
Thus cross-gartered was the Marneffe, ‘Cléopatre de la 
boue, that ruined poor old Antony-Hulot? ‘Thus attired, 
the d'Hervilly resisted Antony—and he slew her. 
But the Decline and Fall proceeded apace. Hoops 

came in again, and length returned with width; but 
the new crinoline had none of the frankness of old 
time. Flounce after flounce 

Pas de suaire en toile fine, 

Mais drapez-moi dans les plis blanc 

De ma robe de mousscline, 

De ma robe de /retse volants— 
was added to dissemble and cloak the iniquity, but 
it nothing availed. Meantime the Revolution of ‘8 
had resulted in Bloomerism: a state of things which 
saw the Petticoat reaching no further than the knee, 
while the legs, astonished at their own publicity, took 
refuge in twin bags (tied in at the ankles, and $gar- 
nished with frills) that called themselves trousers. 
Since then the hope of going breeched indeed has made 
But gallantly the Petticoat has 


martyrs innumerable. g 
She has swelled her crinoline till 
About ’60 trains 


were so long that Cham pictures a Male Thing questing 


striven for her own. 


the whole world laughed at her. 


bewildered along one for the wearer. Then sashes 
were added, and Punch suggested that these should 
be used to tie them up withal. Then things went to 
the other extreme, and the Petticoat got tied in at the 
knee, and the wearer looked like a funnel with a waist. 
Once on a time no woman was ‘content with less than 
four—'twas Taglioni’s number; but two at most content 
them now. Knee-breeches (in your ear) are everywhere ; 
aud too soon the Petticoat will be a very Boojum, and 


none shall look on it without vanishing away. 


THE PLUNDERER 


FT was no use: men might come and go before her, but 

Kitty Cline had eyes for only one man. Pierre made 
no show of liking her, and thought, at first, that it was a 
passing fancy. He soon saw differently. There was that 
look in her eyes which burns conviction as deep as the 
furnace from which it comes: the hot, shy, hungering 
look of desire: most childlike, painfully infinite. The day 
Pierre first saw it he had come upon her at Guidon Hill. 
She turned, and this wonderful flame came out of her eyes 
and spread upon her face. He would rather have faced the 
cold mouth of a pistol ; for he saw how it would end. He 
might be beyond wish to play the lover, he knew that 
every man can endure being loved. He also knew that 
some are possessed—a dream, a spell, what you will—for 
their life-long : Kitty Cline was one of these. 

He thought he would go away, but he did not. From 
the hour he decided to stay misfortune began. Willie 
Haslam, the clerk at the Hudson's Bay Company’s fort, 
had learned a trick or two at cards in the East, and 
imagined that he could, as he said himself, ‘roast the cock 
0 the roost ‘—meaning Pierre. He did for one or two 
evenings, and then Pierre had a sudden increase of luck (or 
design), and the lad, seeing no chance of redeeming 
the 1.0.U., representing five years’ salary, went down to 
the house where Kitty Cline lived, and shot himself on 
the doorstep. He had had the misfortune to prefer Kitty 
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to the other girls at Guidon Hill—though Nellie Sanger 
would have been as much to him, if Kitty had been easier 
to win. The two things together told hard against Pierre. 
Before, he might have gone; in the face of difficulty he 
certainly would not go. Willie Haslam’s funeral was a 
public function: he was young, innocent-looking, and 
handsome, and the people did not know what Pierre 
would not tell now—that he had cheated grossly at cards. 
Pierre was sure, before Liddall, the surveyor, told him, that 
a movement was apace to give him trouble—possibly 
fatal. 

‘You had better go,’ said Liddall; ‘there’s no use 


? 


tempting Providence. 

‘They are tempting the devil,’ was the cool reply ; ‘and 
that is not all joy, as you shall see.’ 

He stayed. For a time there was no demonstration on 
either side. He came and went through the streets, 
and was found at his usual haunts, to observers as cool and 
nonchalant as ever. He was a changed man, however. 
He never got away from the look in Kitty Cline’s eyes. 
He felt the thing wearing on him, and he hesitated to 
speculate on the result; but he knew vaguely that it 
would end in disaster. ‘There is a kind of corrosion which 
eats the granite out of the blood, and leaves fever. 

‘What is the worst thing that can happen a man?’ 
he said to Liddall one day, after having spent a few 
minutes with Kitty Cline. 

He knew the world 
In writing once to his partner in Mont- 


Liddall was an honest man. 
tolerably well. 
real he had spoken of Pierre as ‘ an admirable, interesting 
scoundrel.’ Once when Pierre called him ‘ mon ami, and 
asked him to come and spend an evening in his cottage, 
he said: ‘Yes, I will go. But—pardon me—not as your 
friend. Let us be plain with each other. I never met a 
man of your stamp before——’ 

‘A professional gambler—yes? Bien ?’ 

‘You interest me ; I like you; you have great clever- 
ness—— 

‘A priest once told me I had a great brain—there is a 
difference. Well?’ 

‘You are like no man I ever met before. Yours is a life 
like none I ever knew. 1 would rather talk with you than 
any other man in the country, and yet-——’ 

‘And yet you would not take me to your home? That 
I expect nothing. 


is all right. I accept the terms. 


I know what I am and what you are. I like men who 
are square. You would go out of your way to do me a 
good turn.’ 

He became very pale. Some men when moved by a 
big emotion go white. So Pierre. It was on his tongue 
to speak of Kitty Cline. But he hesitated: it was not 
fair to the girl, he thought, though what he had intended 
was for her good. He felt he had no right to assume that 
Liddall knew how things were. The occasion slipped by. 

But the same matter was in his mind when, later, he 
asked the question, ‘What is the worst thing that can 
happen to a man?’ 

Liddall looked at him long, and then said: ‘To stand 
between two fires.’ 

Pierre smiled. It was an answer after his own heart. 
Liddall remembered it very well in the future. 

‘What is the thing to do in such a case?’ Pierre 
said, 

‘It is not good to stand still.’ 

‘But what if you are stunned, or do not care ?’ 

‘You should care, It is not wise to strain—a situa- 
tion.’ 

Pierre rose, walked up and down the room once or 
twice, then stood still, his arms folded, and spoke in a low 


tone. ‘Once in the Rockies I was lost. I crept intoa 
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cave at night. I knew it was the nest of some wild 
animal ; but I was nearly dead with hunger and fatigue. 
I fell asleep. When I woke—it was towards morning— 
I saw two yellow stars glaring where the mouth of the 
They were all hatred: like nothing you 
There was 


cave had been. 
could imagine: passion as it is first made. 
also a rumbling sound. it was terrible, and yet it did 
not frighten me. When I felt for my gun, I was even a 
little amused. Hate need not disturb you.—I am a quick 
shot. I killed that mountain lion, and ate the haunch of 
deer which I dragged from under her. . 

He turned now, and, facing the doorway, looked out 
upon the village to the roof of a house which they both 
knew. 
thing. 
lose the whole world—and her own soul. 


‘Hate, he said, ‘is not the most wonderful 
I saw a woman look once as though she could 
She was a good 
woman. The man was bad—most: he never could be 
anything else. A look like that breaks the nerve. It 
is not amusing. In time the man goes to pieces. But 
before that comes he is apt to do strange things. Eh, so!’ 

He sat down, and, with his finger, wrote musingly in 
the dust upon the table. 

Liddall looked keenly at him and replied more brusquely 
than he felt: ‘ Do you think it fair to stay—fair to her ¢ 

‘What if I should take her with me?’ He flashed a 
keen searching look after the words. 

‘It would be useless devilry.’ 

‘Let us drink,’ said Pierre, as he came to his feet 
quickly: ‘then for the House of Lords’ (the new and 
fashionable tavern). 

They separated in the street and Pierre went to the 
House of Lords alone. 


gathered before a paper pasted on a pillar of the 


He found a number of men 
verandah. He heard his own name, and came near. A 
ranchman was reading aloud an article from a news- 
paper printed two hundred miles away. The article 
It had been written 
All that was 
discreditable in Pierre's life it set forth with rude clear- 


was headed:  Jillainous Plunderer. 
by some one at Guidon Hill, and sent on. 


ness; he was credited with nothing pardonable. ‘There 
were mutterings in the crowd unmistakable to Pierre. 
He was armed. He suddenly entered the crowd, caught a 
revolver from his pocket, and shot over the rezder’s 
shoulder six times into the pasted notice. The men 
dropped back. They were not at the moment prepared 
for warlike measures. It was not a mining town: matters 
public and private were not arranged with unnatural 
rapidity. Pierre leaned his back against the pillar and 
waited, His silence and coolness, together with an iron 
fierceness in his face none had ever seen there before, 
held them from any immediate demonstration against 
him. But he knew that he must face active peril soon. 
He pocketed his revolver and went up the hill to the 
It was the first time that 
He hesitated at the door, 


knocked presently, and was admitted by Kitty, who, at 


house of Kitty Cline’s mother. 
he had ever been there. 


sight of him, turned faint with sudden joy, and grasped 
the door to steady herself. Pierre quietly caught her 
about the waist, and shut the door. 


gently disengaged herself. 


She recovered and 
He made no further advance, 
and they stood looking at each other for a minute: he as 
one who had come to look at something good he was never 
to see again; she as at something she hoped to see for 
ever. ‘They had never before been where no eyes could 
watch them. He ruled his voice to calmness. 

‘I am going away, he said,‘ and I have come to say 
good-bye.’ 

Her eyes never wavered from his. Her voice was a 
whisper. 


‘Why do you go? and where are you going ?’ 
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‘I have been here too long. I am what they call a 
I am going to—mon Dieu, | 


He shrugged his shoulders, and smileq 


villain and a plunderer. 
do not know.’ 
sardonically. 

She leaned her hands on the table before her. Her 
voice was still that low clear murmur. ‘ What people 
say doesn’t matter.” She staked her all upon her words, 
She must speak them, though she hated herself after. 
wards :—‘ Are you going—alone ?’ 

‘Where I may have to go I must travel alone. He 
could not meet her eyes now ; he turned his head away, 
He almost hoped she would not understand. ‘ Sit down,’ 
he added ; ‘1 want to tell you of my life.’ 

He believed that telling it as he should, she would be 
horror-stricken, and that flame would die out of her eyes. 
She sat down. Neither he nor she knew how long it tian 
they sat there: he telling with grim precision the evil life 
he had led. Her hands were clasped before her, and she 
shuddered once or twice, so that he paused ; but she asked 
him firmly to go on. 

When all was told he stood up. He could not see her 
face; but he heard her say: ‘ You have forgotten some 
things that were not bad. Let me say them.’ And she 
named things that had done honour to a better man. He 
was standing in the moonlight that came through the 
window. She glided forward, her hands quivering out to 
him. ‘QO Pierre,’ she said, ‘1 know why you tell me 
this: but it makes no difference—none. I will go with 
you wherever you go. He caught her hands in his, She 
was stronger than he was now. Her eyes mastered him. 
A low cry broke from him, and he drew her almost fiercely 
into his arms. 

‘Pierre! Pierre !’ was all she could say. 

He kissed her once upon the mouth and, as he did 50, 
he heard the sound of footsteps and muffled voices without, 
He put her quickly from him, sprang towards the door, 
threw it open, closed it behinu him, and drew his revolver. 
A half-dozen men faced him. ‘Two bullets whistled by 
his head and lodged in the door. Then he fired swiftly 
His revolver was 
But a shot, and 


then another, came from the window, and a fourth man fell. 


shot after shot, and three men fell. 
empty. There were three men left. 
Pierre sprang upon one, the other turned and ran, There 
was a short sharp struggle: then Pierre rose up—alone. 
The girl stood in the doorway. ‘Come, my dear,’ he 
said, ‘ you must go with me now.’ 

‘Yes, Pierre, she cried, a mad light in her face, ‘1 have 
killed men too—for you.’ 

Together they ran down the hillside, and made for the 
stables of the Fort. People were hurrying through the 
long street of the town, and torches were burning. They 
came by a roundabout to the stables safely. Pierre was 
about to enter, when aman came out. It was Liddall. 
He kept his horses there. He had saddled one, thinking 
that Pierre might need it. 

‘ But must the 


‘It will increase the danger; 


There were quick words of explanation. 
girl go too;’ he said. 
besides 

‘1 am going wherever he goes,’ she interrupted hoarsely ; 
‘] have killed men: we are the same.’ 

Without a word Liddall turned back, threw a saddle on 
‘Which way? 
he said ; ‘and where shall I find the horses ?’ 

‘West to the mountains. The horses you will find at 
Téte Blanche Hill, if we get there. If not, there is money 
Good-bye ! 


another horse, and led it out hurriedly. 


under the white pine at my cottage. 

They galloped, away. But there were mounted men 
in the streets, and one was making towards the bridge 
He reached it before they 
did, and set his horse crosswise in its narrow entrance 


over which they must pass. 
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‘pierre urged his mare in front of the girl’s, and drove 
straight at the head and shoulders of the obstructing 
—S 


horse. His was the heavier animal and it bore the other 
down. ‘The rider fired as he fell, but without doing injury, 


and, inan instant, Pierre and the girl were over. The fallen 
man fired again, but missed them. They had a fair start, but 
the open prairie was ahead of them, there was no chance 
to hide. Riding must do all; their pursuers were in full 
ery. Foran hour they rode hard. ‘hey could see their 
hunters not very far in their rear. Suddenly Pierre started 
and sniffed the air. 

‘The prairie is on fire, he said. 

Almost as he spoke, clouds ran down the horizon, and 
then the sky lighted up. The fire travelled with in- 
credible swiftness: they were hastening to meet it. It 
came on wave-like, hurryi> > down at the right and the 
left as if to close in on them. ‘The girl spoke no word, 
She had no fear. What the man did she would do. 
He turned round to see his pursuers: they had wheeled 
and were galloping back the way they came. He and 
she were riding neck and neck. He looked at her with 
an intense, eager gaze. 

‘Will you ride on?’ he said. 
fires. He smiled, remembering. 

‘Ride on,’ she said, in a strong clear voice, a kind of 


‘We are between two 


wild triumph in it. ‘You shall not go alone.’ 

There ran into his eyes now the same infinite look that 
had been in hers—that had conquered him. The flame 
rolling towards them was not brighter or hotter. 

‘For heaven or hell, my girl!’ he cried, and pushed 
his horse on. 

Far behind upon a divide the flying hunters from Guidon 
Hill paused for a moment. They saw with hushed wonder 
and awe a man and woman, dark and weird against the 
red light, ride madly into the flicking surf of fire. 

Gitbert Parker, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
AGRICULTURAL RENT 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


Edmonton, 16th August, 1892 


SIR,—I am not sure that there is any real difference of opinion 
between Mr. Murray and myself. He suggests in his courteous 
letter of the 9th, published in your issue of the 13th, that perhaps 
the farmer's surplus brings occupations independent of land 
into being rather than ace versa: but all depends on what one 
means by ‘occupations independent of land.’ I mean by it 
all occupations that farmers as a class have no sympathy 
with and give no support to. It is obvious that farmers will not 
raise a surplus to feed the persons who follow such occupations, 
but the landlord has the sympathies which the farmer lacks, 
With the one hand he forces the farmer to raise the required 
surplus and with the other hand he dispenses it in return for 
goods and services which farmers do not require. Of course 
farmers and landlords have also many wants and likings in 
common, and they;share in the support, by their expenditure, 
of persons whose occupations minister to these wants and 
likings, 

I may as well say that the ‘purely agricultural community 
composed of persons of purely agricultural proclivities’ to 
which I referred in my first letter is a mere creature of the. 
imagination. Such fictions have a proper place in general 
arguments, but they must not be confounded with facts. The 
Boers of South Africa were an approach to such a community. 
Their only interests in life were pastoral farming and hunting, 
For more than a hundred years they had the run of a rich and 
fertile country ; and they totally neglected its resources, they 
raised no surplus beyond their own sordid requirements, 
they paid no rents, they initiated no form of culture, they 
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accumulated no wealth : even roads were neglected by them. 
It is to be hoped that Heaven in its mercy never permitted any 
solitary human spirit, possessed of poetic or artistic power, to 
find birth and life among so prosaic a race. The distressing 
position of Robert Burns among the farmers of Ayrshire, 
before the rent-fed people of Edinburgh discovered him, was 
easy in comparison, for the Ayrshire farmers could forget their 
Calvinism and appreciate some kinds of poetry when they were 
drunk, but a drunk Boer only becomes more Loerish. 

Mr. Murray asks about the £9 per annum. To deal with it 
properly requires many figures which take time to prepare. 
In a week or two I will have them ready, and then I will write 
to you again.—I am, etc., W. MUIR. 





REVIEWS 
POLITE CONVERSATION 


Polite Conversation in Three Dialogues. By JONATHAN SWIFT, 
With Introduction and Notes by GEORGE SAINISBURY. 
London : At the Chiswick Press. 


Within the compass of English literature there is scarce 
a more vigorous and finished piece of irony than Swift’s 
Polite Conversation. Cold in its contempt, unanswerable 
in its logic, it is comparable to no achievement of the 
human brain, save only that wonderful Zz/ of Mr. Jonathan 
IVild the Great, The sham seriousness of the introduction 
is magnificent; the dialogues tiemselves are merely sours 
de force. Sometimes you feel that the satire is too pitiless ; 
sometimes the c/ichés follow one another with so miraculous a 
persistence, as to produce a feeling of fatigue by their very 
briliancy. But reticence was the least of Swift's virtues, 
and it was never his habit to qualify his scorn or to mitigate 
the severity of his righteous vengeance. The smart set, 
then as now, was notorious for spirit rather than for wit, and 
‘politeness’ of conversation consisted—for Swift—in a patient 
adherence to ‘the true old standard.’ Invention, in truth, said our 
amiable Dean, is the worst enemy of polish, and the practice of 
after dinner drinking should be discouraged, because ‘ wine doth 
not inspire politeness, and because over a bottle ‘ the discourse 
of the company degenerates into smart sayings of their own in- 
vention.’ That the satire was well-merited there need be no 
doubt. The ready-made phrase, the cant expression, are the 
indolent man’s best substitute for wit, and hundreds of reputa- 
tions are established on no surer basis than the industrious re- 
petition of thread-bare drolleries. The world dearly loves a 
gag, and the common catch-words, which satisfy expectation 
without stimulating thought, are certain of sympathetic and 
admiring laughter. The vogue of Mr. Wilde’s machine-made 
proverbs proves that theancient taste is still in cultivation, for 
these experiments in ‘smartness’ are quite as hackneyed as 
the sallies of Tom Neverout and Miss Notable, and not one 
tithe as amusing. 
The conversation of the town-wit, in truth, ic not a jot less 
‘ polite’ to-day than in Swift’s franker, freer age. If our bloods 
cannot attain to the height of ‘larnen,’ at least thcy say ‘learnin’ 
with infinite gusto, while ‘ain’t’ and ‘ shan’t’ are ever on their 
tongue. And though a fresh body of phrases has been invented 
‘to cultivate conversation, it is no less indispensable than the 
set it has displaced, and none save a fool would attempt to cuta 
figure in the world without a proper equipment of well-fashioned 
clichés. But it is time that a new guide were compiled, for the 
masterpieces of wit, so industriously collected by Simon Wag- 
staff, Esq., have unhappily fallen from the drawing-room to 
the pot-house. The most of them, however, are still alive, 
and the Poltte Conversation is a perfect treasure-house 
of cant terms and popular phrases. The immortality 
of these antics of speech is wonderful. You may hear 
them any day at the street corner or at the bar of the 
nearest public-house. They got into print a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and they are still pat upon the tongue of those who 
know not Swift, and who received the heritage of a ready-made 
humour from nameless ancestors. ‘ Promises and Pye-crust are 
made to be broken,’ ‘ Safe as a Thief in a Mill, ‘ Don’t put the 
Churle upon the Gentleman,’ ‘ The Pigeon is left for Manners,’ 
‘I believe your Father was no Glasier, ‘I have a Bone in my 
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Leg ’—these are but a few of the brilliant phrases wherewith the 
discourse of Miss and Neverout sparkles to the end, and they 
may be matched upon every page. We only regret that Simon 
Wagstaff, Esq., did not insert into the body of his book the 
oaths then in most frequent use for embellishing discourse. He 
pleads lack of space, and the fact that oaths are ‘the children 
of fashion.’ But he does not leave the topic without earnestly 
exhorting his male readers ‘that they would please a little to 
study variety.’ ‘For,’ says Mr. Wagstaff, ‘it is the opinion of 
our most refined swearers that the same oath or curse cannot, 
consistent with true politeness, be repeated above nine times in 
the same company, by the same person, and at one sitting.’ 
These be excellent words, worthy of all acceptation ; and if 
only Mr. Wagstaff had thought fit to enlarge upon this great 
ornament of discourse, there would be less excuse for our 
modern and intolerable habit of repetition. 

Save for some impertinent concessions to Miss Podsnap (poor 
girl!) the present reissue is accurately printed and of a handy 
size, but the worth of it is not increased by the Editor’s Intro- 
duction. Mr. Saintsbury, as if intent on misunderstanding his 
text, discusses at length the qualities and dispositions of the 
dramatis persone, Swift's ironical statement that he had 
‘laboured very much, and, he hoped, with felicity enough,to make 
every character in the dialogue agreeable with itself ’;and further 
that ‘all the persons, throughout the several subjects of conver- 
Sation strictly observe a different manner, peculiar to their 
characters, which are of different kinds,’ should have sufficed to 
set the most careless critic on his guard. It is surely the 
essential point of the work that the persons are one and 
all mere phrase-bags, that their quips and rejoinders are 
so obviously machine-made, that they may be twisted and 
interchanged at will. To contrast Miss with Millamant is 
the height of critical perversity. You might as properly 
compare Hamlet and a hero out of Ollendorf. However; 
Mr. Saintsbury has been in love with Miss Notable ever since 
he was seventeen, and though he finds her a little free-spoken, 
he even detects dignity in her deportment and exclaims in a 
rapture that the picture of her retirement at three in the morn- 
ing ‘is so delightful that unholy dreams come upon one.’ There 
is no disputing about tastes; but it must be hopeless indeed 
to harbour a passion for a bundle of gags. Also in visiting the 
dinner with his particular admiration, Mr. Saintsbury grossly 
exaggerates its importance. What is it after all save an 
excuse for an interchange of proverbs for which purpose a 
wedding or a funeral would have served just as well? Then 
again, Mr. Saintsbury holds that the dialogues are the most 
good-natured things in Swift. ‘The characters are hardly 
satirised,’ he says; ‘they are hardly caricatured.’ True, Swift 
has not caricatured the persons of his dialogues. How should 
he, when they are all phrase-book and sawdust, and have 
neither flesh nor blood to ridicule? But he has lashed the 
habit of conversation cultivated by people of quality with pitiless 
contempt, and it is hard to see where the good-nature comes 
in. Indeed, Mr. Saintsbury’s preface is scarce intelligible, 
unless it be that he has caught the trick of irony from his author 
and asks the reader to turn his solemn criticism inside out. 

We cordially agree with the Editor that great writers stand 
in need of little annotation. But, notes, however brief, should 
be to the point. And if you would know how not to write 
notes, Mr. Sainsbury can gratify your curiosity. Concerning 
‘bone in my leg,’ he says, ‘this odd phrase for a peculiar 
cramp in the leg is not dead yet.’ Nor are a hundred and one 
other phrases in its neighbourhood, but it has no more to do 
with the cramp than with the toothache. And while he has 
an incorrect explanation for this phrase which presents no 
difficulty, he has not a word to say of such genuine cruces as 
‘drunk as David’s sow,’ ‘ poor Pilgarlick came home alone,’ 
and ‘why, Madam, the Bishop has set his foot in it’ 
‘of burnt cream)—to name but a few. Now these pro. 
verbs are not so obvious as to be intelligible to the 
general, and they are not too recondite to escape the 
scholar. Why then is Mr. Saintsbury silent? In conclusion 
let us point out that ‘selling of bargains’ is very loosely 
defined as ‘the returning of a coarse answer to a question or 
other remark.’ The essence of the practice—familiar to school- 
boys—is that A. makes a statement, which shall provoke B. to 
demand an explanation, in order that he (A.) may work off a 
carefully prepared obscenity upon B, 
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THE LION OF LAHORE 


Ranjit Singh. By Sir LEprL GRIFFIN. ‘Rulers of Ind 
Series, Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


9 
ia 


A peculiar interest attaches to this number of the ‘ Rulers of 
India ’ Series ; for its fellows mainly deal with Anglo- Indians 
and their several methods of rule, but it of matters native, 
so that you may picture Hindustan as but for ourselves ;; 
would have been to-day. In effect, the rise of the Sikh power 
and the life of Ranjit Singh make up a story full of romani; 
details and instructive facts. 

For centuries the Emperor of Delhi was the nominal ruler of 
the Punjab, but gradually the district fell under the rule of a 
number of Sikh chiefs. The Sikh population was small. The 
Hindus and Muhammadans outnumbered it by two to one. 
Nor did it seem to have many gifts: it could plough wel] 
and fight better, but that was the sum total of its capacities, 
Give it a competent leader and a stricken field, with an 
adversary like the Hindu, it was irresistible; but in the 
era of competitive examinations it is nowhere. We conquered 
it, and it loyally accepted our rule. In the Mutiny 
it was true as_ steel , 
and then, as now, it furnished the very flower of our native 
infantry. Now, a man is a Sikh by religion not by race. 
Sikhism is a reformed version of the Hindu faith, its relation to 
which is not incomparable to that of Calvinism to Romanism. 
Its sacred book is the Adi Gr wth, which Dr. Trumpp was 
brought from Munich (in 1870) to translate. He found that the 
very priests could not read the archaic language, and was con- 
strained to make grammar and dictionary the foundation for his 
work. Collecting his materials he fled, spite of every remons. 
trance, to some Weissnichtwo in Germany where, after seven 
years of incessant toil, he produced a truly monumental book. 
As Sir Lepel naively admits, it ‘will never attract the general 
reader,’ thouch it is done once and for all. Much of it is but 
inconsistent trivialities and vain repetitions, but other parts, you 
learn with interest, ‘resemble strongly, and compare favourably 
with, the writings of Walt Whitman the American poet.’ Nanak 
(b. 1469) was the founder of the faith which was developed 
through the Sikh Gurus. A curious baptismal rite attended 


through good and bad _ report, 


initiation. Sugar-candy was dissolved in pure water, which was 
then stirred with a dagger ; the neophyte drank a part thereof, 
and the rest wasthrownoverhim. ‘The creed is Pantheistic and 
bears a certain likeness to Spinoza’s. To the general the power 
of the Gurus to exempt the soul from transmigration is its 
most attractive feature. It professed to abolish caste and there- 
with many other peculiar Hinduisms. But it could not prevail 
against the cow, and vanquished Muhammadans would thro 
themselves on the ground before their enemy, and, ‘ putting a 
tuft of grass in their mouths, would appeal for quarter, crying 
out “I am your cow”. Such are the Sikh and his faith. 

It were tedious to trace the course of bloodshed and fraud by 
which Ranjit Singh’s immediate ancestors acquired power in 
the Punjab. Ranjit himself was born in 1780, and at ten years 
old, he assisted (on an elephant) at the leaguer of Manchar by 
his father, where he was in deadly peril of his life. Two years 


after that father died (at twenty-seven), and at twelve himself 


began his career of intrigue and war. His rivals were his 
mother and mother-in-law. The first was a woman of man) 
lovers : but he got these killed, and herself disposed of somehow. 
The other lady had kept him ignorant, and had made him dis- 
solute and drunken, that she might retain the sceptre in her own 
hands. He rebelled against her and shut her up in a fortress. 
Then he seized upon Lahore and Amritzar, the political and 
religious capitals of Sikhdom ; and thereafter Multan, Kashmir, 
Peshawar, and Devejat fell before him. South of the Sutlej the 
chiefs were under British protection ; Ranjit, after a brief delay, 
frankly accepted the situation ; and in 1809 he concluded an 
alliance with the English. North of the Sutlej he did as he 


‘could; but to the south thereof he ceased from troubling. He 


kept his engagements with us to the letter; he trusted ou! 
word; he cared nothing for truth or honour, but he knew where 
his interests lay, and for years he was our faithful ally. He 
deserves our admiration, if he have small title to our thanks. 
He was short and mean looking, blind of an eye, scarred with 
small pox, with matted hair and his nose swelled at the tip. So 
a late observer describes him. On horseback he took on 
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another aspect, and there was always a certain dignity about 
him, for in truth he was born a ruler of men. He drank deep 
of corn brandy mixed with juice of meat, and opium, and musk 
and divers herbs. Also he had eighteen wives, and he had con- 
cubines without number; and these presented him incessantly 
with offspring, which, as he knew, were none of his begetting, but 
‘he generally accepted the children as his own with a certain 
grim amusement.’ Everything he had belonged to some one 
else ; and he was at once prodigal and avaricious. et he was 
not cruel without motive ; he knew how to choose his men, 
and was always well served : a great captain, a master of war, 
he recognised how vain was strife against England. He 
welcomed and rewarded foreign officers of ability; in 
his service he had an Irishman, a Frenchman, and an 
Italian. His civil administration was extremely simple: 
the cultivator was rifled of every rupee he would pay 
and still ply his calling; everything was taxed, and an 
article would often pay duty three times. When a town was 
taken from the enemy it was looted as a matter of course; 
a share was reserved for Ranjit : and if it seemed him good, he 
forced his followers to part with more. One cannot linger over 
his last years—the end came in the June of 1839—though there 
is here much interesting detail ; and the romantic story of the 
Koh-i-Nor, and the mare Laili, and the last widows who became 
Sitis must also be left untold. Finally, one can speak in terms 
of praise of Sir Lepel’s matter always and sometimes of his 
methods. His most obvious fault is that of referring to his own 
Punjab Chiefs and Réjas of the Punjab; both of which works, 
it would seem, the public has hitherto shamelessly neglected. 


JUNKER IN AFRICA 


Travels in Africa during the years 1882-6. By Dr. WILHELM 
JUNKER. Translated from the German by A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S. London: Chapman. 


Dr. Wilhelm Junker lived just long enough to finish his work. 
The last proofs of the third book of his eleven years’ journey- 
ings had but just left his hands, when he broke down, and fell a 
victim to the disease he had brought with him out of the heart 
of Africa. In the circumstances, his contribution to the literature 
of African travel and natural history is nearly as great a proof 
of steady, persistent courage as the travels themselves. Every- 
where in these pages can be traced the qualities that mark him 
out for a distinguished place in the roll of African explorers. The 
plodding industry, the keen powers of observation, the cool 
judgment, the patience, tact, and determination that enabled 
him to wander scathless all these years, without firing a shot or 
shedding a drop of blood, among wild men and wild beasts, 
among cannibals and kidnappers, at a time when Egyptian 
authority was breaking up at the Equator, and civilisation 
was being swept out of the Soudan, also enabled him to put 
the finishing touches to his narrative. Junker, although mis- 
sionary propaganda, fortunately for himself and for science, 
did not fall within his scheme of duty, was a traveller after the 
fashion of David Livingstone. He believed and acted upon the 
motto that ‘fair and softly goes far.’ Stanley hath slain his tens 
and Peters his hundreds ; but neither the one nor the other 
had Junker’s staying power. Without engaging armiesof porters 
and laying waste the region behind and round him, it is in 
neither one nor the other to set himself tothe solution of a pro- 
blem like that of the watershed and fluvial connections of the 
Wellé-Makua, and to‘ peg away’ at it for years until it was 
settled. Nor could the noisier type of African lion have settled 
himself down at Zemio’s, in a centre of war and anarchy, with 
news of the closing of another door of egress from the Soudan 
coming in with every messenger, and proceeded methodi- 
cally and quietly to the collection and arrangement of zoo- 
logical and botanical specimens, to the study of the habits of 
of pets and companions, brute and human, and to the working 
out of cartographical observations and anthropological notes. 

There is no more valuable and entertaining chapter of natural 
history in any book of travel than that in which Junker des- 
cribes his second stay at Zemio’s station. He laid out a tropical 
flower and fruit garden and herbarium and introduced a system 
of drainage and irrigation. By means of his native servants he 
soon had a little menagerie collected about him—chimpanzees, 
wart-hogs, wolf-dogs, musk-deer, pangolins, parrots ; and set 
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himself by sympathetic observation to understand the ways 
and nature of its every citizen. Zemio, the chief, would drop 
in, and in gratitude for civilised delicacies, such as faté de 
Joie gras, of which he was inordinately fond, would impart 
curious information concerning the customs and traditions of 
the Zandehs and their neighbours. The tribesmen would 
remember him even in their raids, and would present him with 
the heads of enemies, cut off in the interests of science, after 
slaying the owners from motives of plunder or revenge. 
He was swept away from his quiet moorings on the Congo- 
Nile watershed into the thick of the strange events that were 
taking place in the Equatorial Province as episodes of the 
Mahdian conquest of the Soudan. He has told before 
English audiences the story of his stay with Emin Pasha and 
of his escape, by way of Uganda and Zanzibar, to bring word 
of -min’s extremity. His detailed narrative adds comparatively 
little to our facts. But in his book he speaks more frankly 
of Emin’s character and doings than he did in his lectures. 
He does justice to the many amiable and admirable qualities 
of the Governor of the Equator, though he falls into a vein 
of irony and kindly contempt when he has to speak of him as 
an administrator and leader of men. Emin was swayed by the 
‘best intentions’; but Nature had cut him out to collect, and 
not to govern and lead forlorn hopes. He planned grand things 
but compassed only small ones. With the Mahdi’s force bear- 
ing down upon him, he went on placidly arranging and 
classifying his specimens, and the ‘tenor of his days was as 
even as before. He continued his meteorological observations, 
and entered them early every morning into his journal in the 
neatest of handwriting. Towards mid-day Gasm Allah, his 
Arab taxidermist, returned with captured birds hanging on a 
stick ; Emin then took exact measurements, and made the 
necessary notes, after which the Arab took them away and 
brought them back when properly dressed; the comparing, 
classifying, labelling and packing were done by Emin himself.’ 
He would have made an almost perfect naturalist ; but asa 
ruler and a man of action it was easy to lose patience with him. 
Good as were his intentions, too, he was not very scrupulous 
about means. The incident of Mambanga isan ugly one. Mam- 
banga was a Mangbattu chief who, as Junker says, ‘had never 
tasted the blessings ofan Egyptian-Soudanese civilisation.’ He 
had defended his independence, but on Emin’s approach had 
come forward in peace. Emin wrote that Mambanga ‘ has made 
submission to me in a highly theatrical manner, and is delighted 
and gone off laden with presents; he seems ignorant of the 
saying about the Greeks and their gifts.’ In his next letter he 
mentioned that Mambanga was ‘dead’: he had been secretly 
shot by Emin’s orders who suspected him of intrigue, and Junker 
felt as if he had betrayed his black friends, whom he had 
assured of having just and kindly treatment from ‘the mild and 
indulgent Governor.’ Mangbattu gentry are not to be handled 
with kid gloves : yet one should not do in Mangbattuland like 
the Mangbattus, and to execute summary judgment in the Soudan 
for ‘intrigue’ the population would need to have but a single 
neck. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 


The Structure and Functions of the Brain and Spinal Cord. 
Being the Fullerian Lectures for 1891. By VICTOR 
HorsLEY, B.S., F.R.C.S., FLR.S., &c. London: Griffin. 

Anti-Vivisection Evidences, By BENJAMIN BRYAN. London: 
Anti-Vivisection Society. 


These books appeal to sections of the reading public whose 
mental attitudes, tastes, and tendencies are poles apart ; and yet 
any reasonable and tolerant man can put himself in the posi- 
tion of either, and recognise the good to be found in both. If 
each could comprehend the other, there would be a chance of 
forgiveness and respect. But the merciless and logical intellect of 
the scientific observer disdains the sentimental controversialist, 
while he in his turn has made himself a centre of hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness to‘!an extent that would be 
ludicrous were it not so terribly in earnest. 

Mr. Horsley’s book is the first of a series of three in which 
he is to condense the courses of Fullerian Lectures at the 
Royal Institution. It presents an elementary review of the 
structure and functions of the spinal cord and ganglia, based 
upon modern physiological and anatomical research. The first 
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lecture is a clear and fascinating historical sketch of early 
work: and here the names of Willis, Whytt, and Sir 
Charles Bell are associated with three great eras of progress 
in the seventeenth, cighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 
Mr. Horsley traces the very first indications of a nervous 
system from the sense-perception of the protozoa, through the 
rhythmical movements of the medusa, due to the excitable 
margin of its bell, up to the co-ordination of movements in the 
sea-urchin. In the crayfish the nervous system is found in two 
halves, while in the frog (hero and martyr), is the earliest 
stage of that remarkable decussation of nerves which enables 
the muscles of each half of the boay to work harmoniously in 
relation to the sense organs. Mr. Horsley gives a key to his 
method of thought in a pregnant sentence in which he tells us 
that in the begianing of the century a whole pathology or ex- 
planation of disease was founded on a given theory which 
like all theories not founded on experiment has already become 
extinct. Tobacco-takers may read with advantage about the 
curious effect produced by nicotine on certain ganglia, and 
dyspeptics may envy the animals which are to some extent 
deprived of the nervous powers enabling them to localise 
sensation (7.¢., to feel pain) in many of their important viscera : 
for a stomach-ache without the ache is deprived of more than 
half its terrors. 

To describe the reflexes, the nerves of sensation, and the 
effects of electricity on nerves, were to pass beyond the 
depths of a lay journal; but any intelligent man can follow 
Mr. Horsley’s lucid argument with pleasure and profit. It is 
impossible to say as much of Mr. Bryan’s book ; which is 
a collection of all kinds of facts and fallacies, errors and 
opposing theories of faddists and scientific men, bearing on 
the question of vivisection. Most of the authorities quoted are 
utterly unknown in the scientific worid, and some well-known 
names are either parodied or pilloried. It is a truism that as 
vivisection is ordered and guarded in Britain, more suffering is 
inflicted on the animal kingdom by the involuntary experi- 
ments on wounded rabbits in one ‘big shoot’ than in all the 
laboratories in a year. Horsley’s experiments could all be done 
Over again on a few spores of protoplasm, a medusa or 
two, a brainless (and therefore painless) frog, and a rabbit or 
kitten under anesthetics. A village boy with a stone will 
torture more frogs in an hour than would keep the teacher 
going for a life-time; and those litters that the cook so regu- 
larly drowns might be utilised with far less suffering than 
herself inflicts. We would entirely agree with the antivivisec- 
tionists in some points; no painful experiment on a living 
animal should ever be done merely for the mere demonstration 
of facts already ascertained—z.c., for teaching purposes. No 
living horse should ever be used to practice operations on; 
the brutality is quite unnecessary. Above all every piece 
of cruelty inflicted by drover or driver, boy or sportman, should 
be promptly and severely punished. But the anti-vivisectionists 
cannot or will not see how unnecessary and wanton brutalities 
differ from the scientific experiment, and thus the great in- 
tellects which are laboriously and unselfishly working out the 
problems of life and death for the race are abused and vilified 
as if they were those of wife beaters or murderers. 


KILLING NO MURDER 


Shooting and Salmon Fishing. A. GRIMBLE. London: Chap- 
man. 
In Gun Room. 


H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD. London: Eden. 


The flowing tide of literature is still with sport. Amply 
as every sort of pursuit has been treated in the ‘ Badminton 
Library,’ and despite the rumour that an eminent London house 
is about to begin upon another sporting series—its special 
feature to be the consideration of objects of the chase from 
the zoological and the culinary as well as the venatic point 
of view—the gaps in these great undertakings continue to be 
filled by volumes from without. Mr. Grimble is well enough 
qualified by experience and sound practice to prattle about 
woodcraft, but his Shooting and Salmon Fishing is nowhere 
beside Waltonand Beckford and Biomley-Davenportand Scrope. 
We need not quarrel with him for presenting the ‘ importunity of 
numerous friends’ as his excuse for going to press; which is but 
the orator’s ‘unaccustomed as I am,’ in another form. But 
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one is heavily discouraged by the first line of his first chapter— 
‘commencing with the termination of that interregnum’—, 
handful of mouthfuls (so to speak) which leaves one breathless 
and amazed. 
book is chiefly a chronicle of his own exploits, fearfully written 
in the first person plural. 


Nor does his style improve as he goes on, His 


Thus :—‘ At thirteen we were ; 


at 
rabbits and an occasional pheasant by our uncle... . as q 
beginner we did well.’ Now if a man must talk of himself (and 


it is quite natural that one of Mr. Grimble’s experience shou 
do so), let him be frank about it and use the naked ‘1’ and the 
plain possessive ‘my’; or it shall be the worse for all them 
that read him. 

Here, for all that, is a great deal of useful counsel. Mog 
salutary are the precepts, illustrated by a dozen cuts, that 
teach you safe and satanic ways of carrying a loaded gun, 
best 


*Grousing, 


But Mr. Grimble’s 
chapter is devoted to what he is pleased to call 


There are some gocd stories, too. 


Ratting, and even rabbiting may pass on a pinch, but if 
grousing—in this sense at least—then why not pheasanting 
and salmoning Mr. Grimble knows what he is talking 
about; but he does not know—at least he does not tell 
you—everything. For instance, in prescribing palliatives to 
thirst, no mention is made of the simplest and surest of all— 
the pebble in the mouth, which keeps the salivary glands in 
Nor dces he tell 
you that to approach wild grouse on a bright winter day, you must 
walk facing the sun ; for at such a time the birds lie on the warm 
sides of the hillocks, and you may get nearest to them from the 
He quotes with approval, which will be shared by all true 
sportsmen, Mr. Virtue’s practice of not shooting black-gametill the 
woodcock arrive; but he does not remember that, on some Irish 
estates, the same law used to be given to snipe. By the end of 
October both sorts of birds have developed muscle and plumage, 
and attained to their full strength of flight—which they lack in 
August. On the other hand, here are some seeds of stupid 
mischief : 
mence to wage war against winged and ground vermin. A 


play, and so makes tongue and palate moist. 


north. 


‘Any one taking a moor . should at once com: 
piece of counsel which ignores the existence alike of birds 
useful, like the kestrel and the owl, and of birds harmless, like 
the goat-sucker. 

The chapter on salmon-fishing sets forth some valuable re- 
sults of observation, notably those achieved by watching from 
a bridge or high bank the fish's action in taking the fly. The 
attraction the natural minnow has for travelling salmon (which, 
as every angler knows, will rarely take the fly) has not, 
we believe, been certified before. ‘Once,’ says Mr. Grimble, 
‘when fishing with a fly one April over Birkenbad Pool 
of the Crather water of the Dee, a small company of running 
fish came into it, and shortly began to show as they went 
out at the head of the pool. 
for the spinning one, we were in time to capture two of 
the runners in that pool, and then, racing up stream at best 
pace, we headed them at the top of the Floating Bank. ‘There 
other two were brought to the gaff, while the rest of the school 
continued their journey ; but, once again running forward to 
Chapel-of-Ease Pool, one more was accounted for. Now, with 
a tly, not one of these fish could have been captured,’ Finally, 
the illustrations are done by a defective ‘process’; but Mr. 
Thorburn’s drawings leave nothing to be desired in the way of 
sympathetic handling and fidelity. The attempt to initiate 
the reader, by description and by three full-page plates, into 
the supreme mystery of the Spey cast will leave him as per 
plexed and hopeless as before. The art can only be acquired 
at the water side with a thorough craftsman at your elbow. 

All that good printing, pleasant paper, and pretty pictures 
have done for Mr. Grimble’s book is wholly wanting in Mr. 
Horsfield’s /7 the Gun Room (Eden). It consists of a dozen 
and a half of papers from the veld, the National Review, Kod 
and Gun, etc., and truth to tell, they benefit not much by re 
That the author should choose to Jead off with 4 


Quickly discarding the fly-rod 


surrection. : 
note on rook-shooting, is his business, not ours; but he fails 
to throw any glamour over that most unromantic of diversions. 
‘“Two hundred and seventy-five,” remarks our host, as he 
throws the last bird bythe wing upon the huge pile, “that’s nearly 
fifty better than last year.”’ It is right enough that the 
rooks should be kept down, but if those there be that 
delight in the job, there is assuredly no reason why they 
should cackle about it afterwards. This paper gives a carriun 
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taint to the others, but there is a fresher flavour about 
‘(jrouse driving in Yorkshire’ with this frank confession of 
a duffer :—‘ Far away on the sky line come the birds, flying 
fast and low, and making straight for you. You have a vague 
consciousness of a vast flutter of wings, and that your 
cun has exploded of itself. In sick rage you turn and gaze 
at their vanishing forms. Why did you not take them coolly ?’ 
And Mr. Horstield is capable of still better things. He has the 
eye of the naturalist, and, in ‘A Lounge in Waders,’ he dis- 
courses prettily on the sights which reward the unsuccessful 
angler. But when will writers on sport learn to put off that 
very tiresome trick of archness? ‘ That other slowly vanishing 
shape is the “ hoodie,” known as the “hooded or grey crow ” 
by the educated, and in still more highly cultured circles as 
corvus cornix ? asort of twaddle which should be, but is not, 
beneath the dignity of writing man. ‘ Between the Seasons’ and 
‘A Visit to Foula,’ show that Mr. Horsfield anyhow should 
be above it. But the lyrics ‘Old Rocket’ (in the metre of 
‘The Place where the old Horse died,’) and ‘ On the Lock’ (in 
one of Mr. Horsfield’s own) suffice to show that his province is 
plain prose, not song. Last of all, his title defines correctly 
enough the w///ew in which appreciative readers may be sought 
and found. 
FURNITURE 

Illustrated History of Furniture. By ¥. Litchfield. London : 
Truslove. 


Mr. Litchfield had an opportunity, and has thrown it away. 
A convenient history of furniture has long been clamcured for, 
but this bulky ///ustrated History is tco paltry in scheme, and 
too slovenly in execution, to answer the demand. ‘The failure 
is less excusabie in that materials are not lacking. The museums 
of Euroce would furnish examp'es without number, and in 
France at least the subject already claims a literature of its own. 
But Mr. Litchfield has neither the habit of research nor the 
instinct of criticism. He quotes no authorities, and, though he 
begins in the most orthodox fashion with the flood, his chapters 
are mere snippets, and he tells you little or nothing that is not 
familiar to the man in the street. If he deemed the furniture 
of Egypt, Greece, and Rome worthy of mention, he should not 
have dismissed it curtly in half a dozen pages. but indeed his 
book is no better than a collection of jottings frcm a note-book, 
many of them irrelevant, and all of them inadequate. Mr. 
Litchfield’s opinions concerning the Renaissance and the French 
Revolution are quite indifferent to us, but we would willingly 
have listened to his views upon chairs and tables, had they not 
been expressed superficially and without a feather’s weight of 
convinced authority. However, the illustrations are not ill- 
selected, and though the method of their reproduction is often 
paliry, and though no scale is preserved—a Roman lamp 13 
shown us twice as large as a chair—they may be of service 
to a historian that is still to seek. 

Furniture is in a sense a branch of architecture, and it is 
interesting to note how closely the art and the craft have 
adhered through the centuries. The qualities of simple immo- 
bility which distinguished the temples and palaces of the 
Pharaohs, are conspicuous in the chairs and stools of the 
Egyptian household. Gothic furniture is marred by the same 
restlessness of effect, the same indiscreet love of realism, which 
takes away from the splendour of many cathedrals. The Renais- 
sance exercised the same influence upon wood as upon the more 
rigid materials. When the arts of Greece and Rome were 
revived, a purer taste, a sterner sense of elegance inspired the 
joiner as well as the architect : and furniture became twisted, 
clumsy and over-elaborated when the palace that contained it 
lost the beauty and simplicity of its design. And so the kernel 
has followed the varying fortunes of the husk. The restrained 
and austere grace of the Adams’ decoration admirably befits the 
harmony of their facades. The history of the Early-Victorian era 
iswrit large both outside and inside the middle-class mansion. 
The Exhibition of 1851—the heyday of the Gothic revival 
showed to what depths vulgar ingenuity could degrade itself. 
‘Occasional tab'es,’ ‘what-nots’ and monstrosities of all kinds 
crowded the British parlour and reduced life to an awful level of 
restless discomfort. The style of French furniture was so far 
degraded —in England—that character, beauty, comfort were 
all sacrificed to the Victorian delight in ugliness and fragility. 
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No drawing-room was complete which did not contain a hundred 
superfluous pieces for the casual visitor to upset. But Mr. 
Litchteld has not a word of scorn for our famous orgie of 
depraved taste, and he treats the Exhibition of 1851 with the 
same seriousness —or lack thereof—with which he contemplates 
the art of the Italian Renaissance. He even presents us with 
a drawing of a ‘lady's escritoire,’ carved by some miserable 
Swiss in white wood, and adorned with the common Alps, 
herdsmen, and cockney sportsmen, which, with cuckoo-clocks, 
are the artistic stock-in-trade of Tell’s nation of heroes. Had 
he brought forth this miracle of tastelessness as a drunken 
helot, one would have forgiven him. But the cut is there, and 
not one word of condemnation is to be found in the text. 

The future of furniture it were hopeless to divine. As our 
architecture is merely eclectic, so the furnishing of our houses 
is wok not for the artist but for the collector. Japan, China, 
Italy, France, and Britain of the eighteenth century contribute 
to the comfort of our homes. The watchword of our modern 
furnisher is ‘ Chippendale,’ which seems to have been adopted 
as a generic title for all the chairs, tables and sideboards of the 
eighteenth century pretty much as ‘gin’ is applied in another 
sense. This looseness of phrase is the more reprehensible 
because Chippendale’s work is distinguished by certain un- 
mistakable characteristics. The worst is distoited and ciumsy 
beyond redemption. An adaptation of Louis XV., it is defaced 
by bulged legs, restless lines, and extravagant ornament. 
On the other hand it was the triumph of Sheraton and the 
Adams to have revived the elegance of classical design and 
itis to them rather than to Chippendale that our respect is 
due. But the wildest eclecticism is more to be desired than 
the respectable ideals of 1851. And that these have died with 
the expiring Society of Art ard Craft is matter for profound 
zratulation. No more shall we hear of wood fashioned by the 
soul, of ideals fitly realised in a palpitating sofa-leg. The joiner 
may henceforth be permitted to cultivate a wiser modesty and to 
recognise that hand and head are better implements of the work- 
shop than a lofty soul and a clean heart. And if human ingenuity 
be at an end, if the possible combinations of line and foim are 
exhausted, at least there are the fine examples of the past to 
decline upon. A slavish copy ever lacks the largeness and 
suavity of the original ; but if there is naught left in the world 
but ingenuity, what would you have? The modern architect 
has discovered the use of iron and cement, and is so ashamed 
of the innovation that he wraps all his iron up in stone, and 
hopes that the world does not know that it is there. Were he 
an artist, his ambition would be to inform his new material with 
beauty and distinction. But courage fails him, and he pretends 
that he is copying the ancients, when, in fact, he is but making 
a new and hazardous experiment. And where the architect has 
no keener sense of his art, what shall we expect of the humbler 
fashioner of cabinets? To be a patient imitator is perhaps this 
craftsman’s wisest course, and in some arts the pace of pro- 
gress is slow. The severe harmony of an ancient Egyptian 
stool, figured in Mr. Litchfield’s book, can scarce be matched 
elsewhere. Here every detail is sufficient for its purpose : 
nor is the dignity frittered away by idle ornament or twisted 
lines. The piece is a model for all time, and it is some thou- 
sands of years old. 


RUSTIC SPEECH 
The Peasant Speech ef Devon. By Sarah Hewett. London: 
Stock. 


A lady, accounted of the genteelest culture, expressed a deli- 
cate regret that the modern novel.st should interest himself so 
frequently in the lives of ‘vulgar’ people: ‘There is Lorna 
Doone, for example.’ For her, and the likes of her, there is 
nought of interest in this book: for your peasant, being accus- 
tomed to face the realities of life, and to see even the spiritual 
through the medium of a material imagery, is apt to grow un- 
common coarse of speech. Yet does his speech partake in 
some degree of the nature of literature : he is for ever attempt- 
ing to express bimseli—not in newspaper phrases, but—in words 
still instinct with life, and through images direct from his every- 
day experience. For this reascn, we cannot but be grateful to 
Mrs. Hewett, who has brought together some hundreds of ex- 
amples from the Devon vocabulary. There is but one complaint 
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to make: the collection is a little too free from ‘ vulgarity” <A 
daring method is perhaps best justified where it is applied to 
material the crowd would fear to use: certainly the peasant 
phrase-maker is at his best in metaphors from the dung- 
hill and the back-yard of life in general. Probably our collector 
gives us what she has come across (though the peasant 
woman in mature years has an amazing directness of utterance), 
but still, for lack of a little grossness, the book leaves an impres- 
sion as of people a trifle thin-blooded and unreal. 

It is sad to think that ‘ education ’is giving such collections the 
interest that attaches to a museum of archzxology ; and, perhaps, 
one should mourn not more for what it takes more away—the old 
expressiveness—than for what it leaves behind. Our collector 
represents not merely the old method of talk, but also the new 
which shall presently supersede it. For the rustic, instructed 
of the existence of new high-sounding words, and duly informed 
of the vulgarity of the speech that came to him as his birth- 
right, is in something of the little pigs’ position : ‘Somehow 
they couldn't say ugh, ugh, ugh, And they wouldn't say wee, 
Vulgarity is indeed his deadly sin, and you are 


given samples of his misuse of long and inexpressive words : 


clip, aT ae a 
acl, ace. 


samples which are rather pitiful than ludicrous. One anecdote 
in particular is an excellent, if o’er-true, satire upon the work of 
‘ popular educators’ of all classes among the peasantry :— -Maid : 
‘I’ve douted tha fire an’ tha kannels, mum.’ Mistress : * Say“ ex- 
tinguished,” not “douted,” Jane. ‘Ess, mum! plaize tit zay 
thickee word again.’ Mistress: ‘ Ex-tin-guished’ Maid 
‘Thankee, mum! shall I s¢/vg-guish tha cat,mum:’ Is not 
the Board School that very mistress ? 

A magazine-article on the popular synonyms for death would 
be easy making indeed; here is the Devonshire peasant's 
phrase: ‘Poor Zacky Budd is deyde they zay. Poor old 
blid ! he'll soon be put tu: beyde with a showl!’ There is force 
in the threat, ‘ I'll tan thee tii tha very truth of music’, as inthe 
adjuration, ‘ Dawntee cock your nawse za’igh, Jimmy. Dissent 
knaw that pride wi out profit es like pudden wi’out fat:’ The 
comparisons, too, are often beyond all praise: ‘ Zo fidgetty ° 
a maggot ;’ ‘Zo snug ’s a bug in a rug ;’ ‘ The feace aw’n is 
like a death’s ’ead ’pon a mop-stick.’ The author would be the 
last to claim that her instances are peculiar to Devon: many 
of them, indeed, are the common property of our race, though 
Devon has its own way of pronouncing them. But she has 
seen that the aim in making such a collection should be to 
preserve not only words and mispronunciations, but also 
methods of use ; and so the presence of some most ordinary 
word is justified by quotation of a sentence wherein it is used, 
For thus one is enabled to get some idea of the characteristics 
of the speech of the Devonian peasant: and, be it added, of 
his betters in moments of condescension. For ‘ gentlemen 
of the old school type make it a practice to speak the native 
dialect when they meet for convivial reunions. Officers have been 
known to give the word of command when they wanted to 
impress their orders, in the same sweet tongue.’ Thus, there 
is a village somewhere West of Devonshire whose inhabitants 
are universally called ‘ 





Scat-ups.’ For it is recorded of 
them that once at a volunteer review they could be induced to 
Again, and 
to come down to present days, an adroit use of the local idiom 
‘no more sense in that than in a las’ year’s bird’s-nest’) did not 
a little to secure for the Unionist candidate in a Cornish con- 


dismiss’ only by an impassioned cry of ‘ Scat up !’ 


stituency his very handsome majority at the last election. One 
would like to quote largely from the section of 1] 
devoted to the doings and sayings of Devonshire ‘ passens, 


ie book 


but a single anecdote must suffice. Holding a confirmation 
class the parson put to a candidate, daughter of the village 
publican, the appointed question, ‘What is your name?? 
Whereat the maiden, ‘looking roguishly at him’: ‘As ef yii 
didden knaw! when yii comes intii the bar dree or vour times 
a day, an’ zeth, “ Now then, Polly, my dear, gie me anuther 
quart,’ an’ now yii pertend’th yii dawnt knaw me.’ The 
Passen is described as ‘the Rev. J. R—— 

Two delightful touches to conclude withal. From a recipe 
of the author's) for junket: ‘Add a wine-glassful of either 
rum, brandy, or sherry. (Omit for 7:Ts)? And again—a 
piece of feminine erudition: ‘“Pillum” is a corruption of 
“pulvorem,” acc. of * pulvws,’ dust.” Finally, one may point 
out that the song of the ‘turmit hawer’ is hardly peculiar to 
Devon: one has heard it sung by Kennet-side in the dialect 
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peculiar to Berks. Altogether, a book to read and to enjoy 
and if only collectors of stamps and such-like unvaluables coujd 
be induced to make it their hobby to collect ‘in five-ang. 
twenty years’ the material for just such another volume! 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO WENDT 


The Teaching of Jesus. By HANS HINRICH WENDT, D,}) 
Ord. Professor of Theology, Heidelbery. Translated }yy 


Rev. JOHN WILSON, M.A., Montreux, Switzerland. Vol, ;, 
Edinburgh : Clark. 


Modern theology has one virtue at least: it is eager for 
original sources. The Scholiast, the Reformer, the Puritan 
these would be little flattered to determine the amount of atten. 
tion, or rather of indifferent neglect, the practitioner reserves 
for their theories and comments. It is out of fashion to discu: 
the Testaments in terms of the Fathers. We are learning jp. 
difference as to what, with every circumstance of authority, the 
creed-makers may have assured us Holy Scripture teaches : we 
are learning to search for ourselves ; and with the best of us the 
age of bias has gone by. Yet are we detained in the region of 
elements. Your theologian is not content to build upon the 
foundation of others ; he must quarry for himself, and, with] 
own hands, build from base to spires. As a matter of fact th 
spires are seldom reached. Modern theology is a new neig] 
bourhood, as it were—a wilderness of rudiments, a community of 
‘essays’ and ‘introductions.’ No sooner have we mastered the 
‘ sroundwork’ of our theologian’s system, than he incontinently 
dies—or, more frequently, is theologically put to death. Forth. 
with we proceed to the attack of another ‘ groundwork’ 
then of another ; and of others still. We become past-mast. 
of multitudinous alphabets ; but, alas, for the languages that 


cheat our hope! The Sisyphus of theology is doubt] 


~ 
“ 


honest and industrious Titan; but would to heaven that }y 
might get somewhere with his huge round stone. 

The Sisyphus of the moment is Professor !!ans Hinrich 
Wendt (of Heidelberg), the first volume of whose /chrv / 
has been done into respectable English by the Rev. Jobn 
Wilson (of Montreux). His purpose is to display to us the 
‘teaching of Jesus.’ Now, that wheel has often been at the 
foot of the hill. Four mighty men once rolled it to the top- 
the Evangelists Matthew and Mark, Luke and John. But 
has pleased modern theology to roll the thing down that 
might have the satisfaction and the honour of ro ling 
again—or of trying to do so—in its own way. Let us confe 
in respect of Dr. Wendt, that after his book we understand th 
‘Teaching of Jesus’ almost as well as we did before. If this 
be a compliment, it is one not often due to such foreign theo- 
logians as concern themselves with this particular wheel. Count 
Tolstoi, for example, succeeds in convincing you that a 
teaching you regarded as the simplest, sanest, sweetest in 
the world is ever a maze of mysticism or a jumble of 
insanity. Thus the ‘Teaching of Jesus’ is good becaus¢ 
it contains so little of the teaching of Wendt. It 
exhibited in much of its original simplicity. Doubtless some- 
thing is gained in freshness of view by such redactions as Dr. 
Wendt’s ; yetare we doubtful if, aft 


r thinking all these hundreds 
of pages we had reached a conception half so clear as would 


have been achieved by an intelligent study of the gospels. In 


truth our Wendt and his compeers are engaged in painting th 
lily. ‘The charm of the teaching of Jesus lies in its unstudied 
simplicity. Itis armed cf-a-f7' in ponderous German in the 
Lehre Jesu ; but in truth it needs but the sling of old time a 
the few small pebbles from the brook we know. 

Herr Wendt best succeeds in exhibiting the relation of the 
teaching of Jesus to contemporary and antecedent Judai. 
With striking force he shows how there sprang out of the ver) 
legalism of the Judaic system an unconscious predisposition 10 
Christianity. The stricter and the more intricate Jewish ob- 
servances became, the more impossible did salvation by abso- 
lute performance appear. ‘The more complicated the religious 
ideal, the more unattainable it was ; and the more glaring also 
the discrepancy between ideal and performance. The Pharisees 
our Lord so bitterly condemned were apparently blind to this; 
but many there must have been to whom it was grossly and 
painfully obvious. ‘The sense of hopelessness in this impossible 
ideal must have powerfully operated in attracting men to the 
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Nazarene who showed a way of salvation in which mercy 
superseded merit. All this and much else Professor Wendt 
has interestingly (if somewhat ponderously) demonstrated. His 
is great learning 3 and we are free to thank him for much that 


he has written, 


MONKEY TALK 


The Speech of Monkeys. By R. L. GARNER. London : 
Heinemann. 


These eight years past Professor Garner, in an endeavour to 
ascertain the language of the Simian race, has studied the 
speech of hundreds of monkeys of all tribes ; and this curious 
yolume contains the main facts observed, and some of the con- 
clusions reached, in that period. His field of research is 
literally untrodden : not even Darwin entered it. His results 
are, therefore not important; but they are sufficient to en- 
courage him and other workers to try and determine the 
language of the lower animals. 

By specch the author means that form of materialised thought 
which is confined to vocal sounds designed to convey a definite 
idea from mind to mind. He assumes that all mammals 
nossess the faculty of speech in a degree commensurate with 
their experience and their needs, and that domestic animals 
have a somewhat higher form of expression than their wild 
ancestors. ‘To believe that there was a time in the history of 
the human race when man could not speak, is to destroy his 
identity as man; but Dr. Garner will have it that speech 
appears in the animal organism simultaneously with the vocal 
organs, and that the desire of expression must have preceded. 
‘Why then should it be thought strange that monkeys talk? 
hey see, hear, love, hate, think and act in a way like human 
beings. ‘They experience pain and pleasure, and discover the 
experience. If the sounds they utter do not mean something, 
might they not as well be dumb! If they do mean something, 
why may we not determine what that meaning is?’ Thus 
does our Professor reason: and along this line and with this 
view he makes his observations. To the phonograph he is 
greatly indebted for help in his work. He separated two 
monkeys, for some time in the same cage, and placed them in 
several rooms where they could not see nor hear each other. 
’honograph in hand, he coaxed the female to utter certain 
sounds, which were recorded on the cylinder. The horn was 
substituted for the mouthpiece, and the efiect of repetition tried 
upon the male. He at once showed signs of recognition, and 
began to search for his mate. Failing to tind her, he thrust 
his arm into the horn quite up to the shoulder : then, withdraw- 
ing, peeped into it again and again. Again, recording certain 
sounds of the male voice, Dr. Garner delivered them to the 
female, which was visibly interested. Thus for the first time 
in the history of language was simian speech reduced to 
record. Dr. Garner extended his field, and began to try his 
skill as a linguist on every monkey he could meet. He deter- 
mined the sounds for ‘food,’ ‘drink,’ ‘alarm’: he found that 
certain monkeys can count three ; that they discern values by 
quantity and by number; that they have a preference for 
green and a liking for certain musical sounds. He was aston- 
ished to find that a young White-face had acquired the sound 
which means ‘food’ in the Capuchin tongue. The Cebus 
‘Darwin’ and the Capuchin ‘ Puck’ were in adjoining cages. 
Dr. Garner visited Puck daily, paying no heed to Darwin. In 
response to Puck’s sound for food, he always gave the creature 
huts and bananas, no food being given for no sound. Soon 
Darwin tried to mimic Puck—knowing the result ; when Dr, 
Gamer would reward him, Darwin’s case was an exception, for 
4 monkey generally replies inhis own vernacular. After re- 
peated experiments with the phonograph, Dr. Garner got an 
expression for bad weather from little Dodo: when the machine 
repeated these sounds on a fine day, the creature would turn 
away and look out of the window. When Dodo was extremely 
vexed, tears stood in the corner of her eyes as her voice ranged 
0 a pitch, which showed that herself must have felt what 
her speech was intended to convey. ‘These little creatures do 
hot shed tears in such abundance as human beings do, but Dr. 
Garner thinks the tears are real, resulting from the same causes 
that influence the human eye. When Jack was ordered to go 
(0 bed he shook his head, as if he meant ‘no.’ This gesture 
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is a sign of dissent: as if tokeep some disagrecable away 
from the mouth. Dr. Garner is of opinion that the sign, being 
common to both man and simian, is more than inere coin- 
cidence : he finds the psychological basis of expression in it. 
He got a new word from Nellie: as nearly as he can repre- 
sent the sound by letters, it would be ‘e-c-g-k.’ About two in 
the morning, he drew his chair up to her cage. He tied a long 
thread to a glove, placed the glove in a corner of the room, 
and drew it to him obliquely by the thread. Standing almost 
on tip-toe, her mouth half open, Nellie peeped cautiously at the 
moving thing, and then in alow whisper would say, ‘e-c-g-k :’ 
becoming more and more demonstrative as it got nearer and 
nearer, as ifto warn him of the goblin’s approach. Another 
sound she used in a somewhat similar manner may be re- 
presented by the letters ‘c-h-i ;’ it is used to herald a some- 
thing she does not fear, as footsteps or the sound of voices. 

Irom the Rhesus monkeys he got a word for food; as 
nearly as he can represent it by letters, it is ‘nqu—u—w. 
Seven new monkeys of that tribe were brought in, and when 
the phonogragh said that, they answered vociferously ; and on 
the appearance of carrots and apples, they gave utterance 
to it also. In his quest for the great secret of speech,” Dr. 
Garner incidentally recorded the sounds of lions, cats, dogs, 
birds : comparing these and the speech, the music, and the 
laughter of man. He intends to go to tropical Africa to 
study the speech of the chimpanzee, which he considers 
higher than the gorilla. Varrots, it is told, have a greater 
ranye of voice and more flexible imitative powers than other 
animals, and they have very distinct sounds among themselves. 
Still, they are proud of their learning: when a mirror is put 
before them, they repeat the whole story with the gladness of a 
monkey before a looking-glass. Dr.Garner has come to the con- 
clusion that the sounds which monkeys make are voluntary, 
deliberate, and articulate: they are always addressed to some cer- 
tain individual; they convey a direct meaning ; and they call 
foranswer. In fact, these simians understand the sounds made 
by each other, as well as those made by a human being or a 
phonograph ; so that they are guided by the sounds alone. They 
modulate them with their teeth, tongue, and lips, and faint 
traces of consonants are found among the pure vowels. The 
application of the phonograph to this special work is really a 
discovery for that wonderful instrument; and Dr. Garner is 
just on the threshold of his inquiry. He is also to take instan- 
taneous photographs of the mouths of the great apes in the act 
of talking ; and he hopes to furnish the author of | 7sté/e Speech 
with novel subjects of study. It is impossible to divine what 
he means by the expression or suggestion of desire in the vege- 
table and mineral kingdoms ; but he seems to put something 
like a sentimental meaning into Chemical Affinity : a theory 
incredible to man, 

But they are dangerous guides, the feelings--for Dr. Garner 
as for all of us. Speaking of some little monkeys to which he 
is very much attached, ‘1 must confess,’ he says, ‘that I can- 
not discern in what intrinsic way the love they have for me 
differs from my love for them. I cannot see in what respect 
their love is less divine than is my own. I cannot see in what 
respect the afiections of a dog fora kind master differ from 
those of a child for a kind parent, nor can I see in what respect 
the sense of fear for a crucl master differs from that of a child 
for a cruel parent. It is mere sentiment that ascribes to those 
of a child a higher source than the same passions in the dog. 
The dog could have loved or feared another master just as 
well ; and filial love or fear would have reached out its tendril 
just as far with all the ties of kindred blood removed.’ Is not 
the one sort able to give a reason w/y, while the other is buta 
vague impulse? Is there nota great gulf between love and 
attachment? Is there no difference between reason and 
instinct? Dr. Garner has allowed his attachment to his little 
favourites to get the better of his judgment. 


SCIENTIFIC SONG 
Le Chant rénouvé par la Science. Var V. MAUREL. Paris: 
(uinzard. 


It is commonly understood—we take it more or less for 
granted—that the art of song has fallen into some desuetude. 
The reason for the deterioration has never seemed very ap- 
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parent, and we have bzen accustomed to treat it as due to the 
inactivity and the dulled sense of art which have enveloped 
modern singers like an atmosphere. The old enthusiasm seemed 
to die. Our fathers and grandfathers spoke and wrote of their 
famous singers with a fervour which has altogether slipped 
from us. Those singers were portions and parcels of an every- 
day life. Their triumphs are historic, the legends that descend 
from them make a mythology apart. They were a race of men 
who cultivated the voice for the sole sake of the voice. To 
produce a beautiful sound from the human throat sufficed for 
them, and by an exquisitely final empirical investigation they 
formed a singing school which was worthy of the music which 
the older masters created for them. Then times changed. 
Teachers died, and the old practice, like many an old art, grew 
secret: the tradition, in a word, began to fail. For a time 
there was chaos; there is chaos still. We have our favourite 
singers, it is true; but our favour is of the fashion. We 
take these because we know of none better; and the 
common operatic singing of to-day does not arouse our enthu- 
siasm. Covent Garden never rings in these days with 
sich applause as followed the triumphs of Mario and Gnisi, 
Our race of Don Giovannis, of Don Ottavios, of Valentines, of 
Marguerites, of Zerlinas is content with an empiric achieve- 
ment backed by no august tradition, by nothing but a futile 
personal investigation which effects four wrong results to one 
right. 

There has been, however, one singer amongst us, of Italian 
and French and English repute, who, realising these truths to 
their full, saw that there was a double alternative open to him. 
From the outset of his career, M. Maurel perceived that he 
must either recover the old traditions or boldly adventure a 
complete revolution. He arrived at the conclusion that the 
first achievement was impossible to a man who went single- 
hanced. It implied so much. Those researches which, by a 
rejection and selection practised upon the most rigorous scale, 
had resulted in the vocal methods of the old school could only 
be pursued again by retreating once more to the beginning o 
things, to the very sources of singing. M. Maurel set about in- 
quiry in the spirit of a pioneer, asking himself the very pertinent 
question, Is there a scientific short cut to those final results 
which were gained of old, which are methods obviously too 
laborious to repeat in these times? We are given to under- 
stand that M. Maurel persuaded himself that there was some 
such short cut, and persuaded himself by @ frzor7 reasons ; we 
Jearn that, setting out upon this persuasion, he made careful 
investigation of the scientific conditions of the human throat ; 
he analysed the parts and the function of each particular part, 
and he applied his growing experience to the development of 
his own throat. It was a perilous proceeding, and on all sides 
beset with difficulty ; but he grew more and more convinced as 
time passed that he was pursuing a right path ; that, by starting 
at the end instead of at the beginning, he could arrive through 
science at a complete theory of vocal training as perfect as was 
possessed by the world of old. In his own case we know 
his success; and in these columns we have spoken of that 
success, which is emphatically not one of purely successful 
voice-production. But one cannot argue from this particular, 
For purely successful voice-production you require certain ex- 
quisite gifts: it is enough for the purpose to say that, to one 
who will carefully attend, M. Maurel will seem to have made 
the most of the voice which Nature entrusted to him. 

For the present, therefore, it is impossible to speak in 
emphatic praise or in emphatic condemnation of M. Maurel’s 
system. Inthe first place, he has not yet fully explained that 
system : he is still a veiled prophet, and the unveiling will not 
be until his more elaborate work is published. This 4rochure 
is rather in the nature of a challenge. And a challenge of how 
engrossing an interest! Ifsuch a revolution as M. Maurel 
contemplates should ever prove successful, the extent of his 
benefaction to the art of singing could not easily be realised. 
At the same time we shall be perfectly resigned to the discovery 
that the whole scheme is a mere chimera: that its pretty 
plausibilities are in fact the dreams of an idealist. and that there 
is nothing fer us but to begin again. M. Maurel is an exqui- 
sitely delicate artist ; and exquisitely delicate artists are used 
to found theories on their own art which ultimately prove 
applicable to none but themselves. M. Maurel has so far 
pract sed on one throat only, and his combinations of muscle 
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and fibre, his change of vowel sounds, his supposed discovery 
of the novel inter-relations—hitherto unsuspected, between la 
hauteur, Vintensité and le timbre, may prove to be the outcome 
of personal convenience, and altogether impossible for any new 
theory in the art of singing. it may be so; it is beyond man’s 
foresight to predict in one or the other sense ; we can but 
gather hope from M. Maurel’s own confidence which he eye; 
expresses in an excellent and lucid manner. Moreover jt i 
satisfactorily clear that he is not an English professor of music 
he is never violent. 


BOTANY 
History of botany. Wy JULIUS VON SACHS. Translated from 
the German by H. E. F. GARNsry, M.A. Oxford : Claren. 
don Press. 

To discern the dawn of ideas, to trace then throuch th 
act of development into comprehensive theories—this js the 
true history of science. The historian must pick the threads 
of thought frcm a tangle of idle materials, and, weaving they 
together, must show how they have influenced the growth oj 
the science inhand. In this ///story ef Lotany Professor Sachs 
presents ‘a picture of the way in which the first beginnings oj 
scientific study of the vegetable kingdom in the sixteenth 
century made their appearances in alliance with’ the prevailing 
culture, and so, with unexampled fatience and rescatch, 
brings down the record to 1860. 

In his first two hundred pages, he shows the history of con- 
struction and classification. Starting from the idea of plants 


as merely the vehicles of medicinal virtues, the herbalists of 


the sixteenth century endeavoured to identify the herbs em 
ployed by the Greek physicians. They had the help of persons 
learned in philosophy, but their quest was vain: in general 
the references of Dioscorides and Theophrastus escaped them 
and continued lost. So a new start was made: wild plants 
were accurately figured and described, and their medicinz! 
virtues— imaginary and real— were ascertained and tested. Th 
result was the acquisition of fairly accurate knowledge of many 
individuals, but not the conquest of anything of real scicntifi 
value. But shrewder observers were presently impressed wit! 
a feeling and an idea that these individuals formed natural 
groups—even as the mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes of the 
animal kingdom ; and from those dim perceptions of affinity 
there arose the system of classification, with—as a ncces 
sary concomitant—-a certain definite knowledge of structures 
Linnieus was quite clear on this point: he regarded the 
components of each of the sixty-five groups he named as 
specifically distinct, but he conceived them as deriving froma 
common type as crystals from a fundamental form. To his suc- 
cessors, he bequeathed the work of assigning recognised marks 
of formulating in the language of science the indistinct feelirg 
which had suggested his groupings. The idea of natural relatior- 
ship, or affinity, had become, indeed, a guide to a certain know- 
ledge of the vegetable kingdom. ‘The question—What 1s 
this affinity? this natural relationship? was inevitable. This 
the botanists of those davs, fast bound by the dogma of this 
constancy of species, could not answer. To them the problem 
remained incapable of solution. Charles Darwin came to the 
rescue : he proved that species vary, established his theory ot 
descent, and put scientific principle in place of a scholastic mode 
of thought. It was known before him that constancy of species 
is incompatible with the idea of affinity—that the morphological 
nature of organs does not proceed on parallel lines with their 
physiological and functional significance : but he was the fist 
to show that these problems are solved by variation and natural 
selection in the struggle for existence. And from the icea ol 
affinity in a figurative sense there arose the true conception 
of blood-relationship ; and the natural system of classification 
became a table of the pedigree of the vegetable kingdom. 

The history of structure is treated in a hundred and for'y 
pages. In the seventeenth century rind, wood, and pith were 
the anatomical parts ; pith being the seat of the soul, the juices 
of the plant its blood. The microscope was introduced ; t 
eye was confined to its field of view, and there was dev I “e 
the fine art of seeing. The severest mentale fiort was essenle 
to an understanding of what was seen. At first the vained 
observer applied the microscope to the study of problems © 
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physiology ; but incidentally it became known that plants were 
composed of cell-stractures blended with fibres and vessels. Fur- 
ther observations proved that fibres are merely elongated cells, 
and vessels are rows of cells in free communication ; and then 
attention was directed to the origin and modes of growth of 
cells. These researches opened up a wide and fruitful field of 
study, and it was at last made certain that the protoplasm of 
cells is the foundation of all organic life, whether animal or 
vegetable. 

Dr. Sachs, in his last two hundred pages, deals with historical] 
physiology, and explains how the connection between various 
vital phenomena was unravelled. That roots not only fix but 
supply the plant with food ; that ashes strengthen vegetation ; 
that blossom precedes fruit and seed—here was the sum cf 
physiological knowledge at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The first investigations were promoted by the compari- 
son of plant and animal, and it was natural that there should be 
attempts to ascertain the functions of the several parts. When 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, a similar circu- 
lation was suggested in the plant; this was a working 
hypothesis ; there were observations and experiments innumer- 
able. But the great truth—that investigation inevitably led toa 
knowledge of nutrition—was still a century away. <As_ with 

irculation, so with movement. Inquiries were suggested by 
comparison to the known phenomena of animal life. It is 
therefore historical that vegetable physiology is not, as some 
would have us suppose, the product of chemical and _ physical 
theories : but that our knowledge has been attained by direct in- 
terrogation of the vegetable kingdom. In the reader's presence, 
from simple but select material, Professor Sachs builds up a 
monument of research, and it is but right that his great work 
should be accessible to English-speaking students. 


OLD AND NEW 


It may be that 7ie Magistrate (London: Heinemann) ‘ was 
the first of Mr. Pinero’s works in which his own individuality 
found absolutely independent expression, and emphatically 
and triumphantly asserted itself.’ Thus says Mr. Salaman, 
indefatigable eulogist and writer of prefaces. But if it be a 
triumph, ‘tis one of inanity. We are sorry, because Mr. 
linero has done some very fair work: yet who compels him 
to publish all his plays? The thing was not very amusing, 
even with the drolleries of Mr. Arthur Cecil and his com- 
pany, and is terribly dull to read. It belongs to the order 
of farce wherein the situations are frankly impossible, and 
should therefore be more than ordinarily comic: these are 
not. The principal characters are an absurdly doddering 
magistrate, a conventionally irascible colonel, two very vulgar 
‘ladies’ and an odious boy. ‘The fun consists in the boy's 
age being five years more than is supposed, and in crowding 
everybody into a shady restaurant. The jokes are of the 
quality of wit found in confusing the two senses of ‘mug,’ 
‘nd in‘ I was at school in Brighton when ma got married— 
when she got married the second time, | mean.’ However, 
ithas been ‘included in the regular season of classic English 
comedies at the Boston Museum,’ and so (no doubt) Mr. 
Pinero ‘did not feel justified in acceding to the suggestions 
of the proposed Parisian adapter,’ which were ‘eminently 
characteristic.’ We should think not, indeed ! 

Mr. W. Robinson’s Garden Design (i.ondon : 
Written in gasps and in a mighty evil temper. Some time since 
Messrs. Blomfield and Inigo Thomas made out an excellent 
case for the formal garden; whereon Mr. Robinson, who 
follows the trade of landscape gardener, has thought fit to 
publish ‘two reviews,’ which are simple exercises in English 
and warm taste. He makes no attempt to consider the ques- 
tion at issue, which after all is interesting enough to deserve 
Some gravity of treatment. He grows sentimental concerning 
the claims of nature, and refuses to recognise that landscape- 
gardening is every bit as ‘put up’ as the most formal art of 
Holland or Italy. Also, being ignorant of grammar and logic, 
ke compares Mr. Blomfield to Josh Billings. But then, a 
man, with a whole timber-yard in his eye, is likely to exaggerate 
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his brother's mote. Mr. Rubinson’s favourite punctuation mark 
is the note of exclamation. 

The irredeemable Villoniser will not be happy till he gets 
the Jargon Jobelin de Maistre Francois Villon (Paris, 
Savine) of M. Pierre d’Alheim. It is not wholly useless, as 
Vitu’s (1884) and M. Lucien Schéine’s (1888) were. But M. 
d’Alheim perversely confounds you with three separate 
vocabularies ; his arrangement is otherwise naught, and 
although — and perhaps because —the word-lists contain 
Garnier’s Coguillard finds, for reasons best known to himself, 
he carefully dissembles the name of M. Marcel Schwob, who 
brought that treasure forth to the light of literary day. The 
‘translations’ (bless the word) of the Jobelin are introduced 
with the usual jack-pudding sort of trumpeting—they all do it, 
these jargonists ; and, as usual, the newest differs from every 
former version, and is equal gibberish with the original. 
besides all this, the little booklet is in a fatiguing riddle. Its 
verbal disquisitions scrape upon one and the same slack string, 
and, if the dissonance mean anything (see especially pp. 83, 
122, 143), it imputes the forgery of the additional Stockho'm 
ballads published by Vitu (but long before signalled by M. 
Bijvanck) to Vitu himself, who was utterly incapable in every 
sense of such an act as directed. Such a charge upon any 
modern were absurd and inept. If Ballade x. ‘Brouez 
benards, eschequez & la saulve,’ be not Villon’s, then it is by 
the other Devil; Ballade ix. nay very well be the work of some 
one of those who cobbled-up /a Vie de sainct Christofle; there 
is no eternal irrefragable reason why others should not have 
tried their hands at this particular word-juggling, as well <s 
Villon. And as for the theory that the rest of the Stockholm 
ballads were forged ‘between 1874 and 188o,’ it is trivial, 
How shall you try to prove the forgery of manuscript 
which you cannot understand) except by technical 


witless. 
verses 


evidence as to paper, writing, ink, and so forth? Not ene 
particle of this M. d’Alheim so much as alleges. And if it 


come to that, Villon’s own Jobelin is forged; as slang and 
‘Gipsy’ ballads and ‘flash’ songs are all artificially put 
together like Dutch dolls. Though a proportion of his strange 
words have been run down (and in), for aught we know Master 
Francois may in the main have been playing off some more of 
his black magic on us,and penning mere Jabberwocky to puzzle 
journeymen-conjurers like M. d’Alheim. 
[fit be a wise provision to fill the minds of children with the 
mythical histories of Christianity still dwelling in ‘the twilight 
of fable” Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories of the Saints for Children 
London: Longmans) will serve as well as any other collection 
of similar yarns. Here the young intelligence will learn how 
St. George did not kill a dragon, but that his achievement is a 
nice and comforSng allegory ; how St. Agatha was comforted 
by amazing visions; and how St. Martin clothed Christ with 
half his military tunic ; with other pious, edifying, and comfort- 
ing ‘situations.’ Mrs. Molesworth’s manner of writing is 
simple and occasionally a little sickly, but she has, on the 
whole, by the exclusion of certain morbid and wholly inde 
fensible legends, purified this kind of literature with an effect 
that is entirely praiseworthy. 

Herr von Ompteda is justified in describing his £7” hanno- 
verisch-englischer Offizier vor hundert Jahren (Leipzig : Hirzel) 
as a picture of the time as well as a biographical sketch. His 
ancestor, Christian Friedrich Wilhelm Freiherr von Ompteda 
(1765-1815), an officer in the Royal German Legion, is the sub- 
ject. His life was a stirring one: he served in the Hano- 
verian British and Allied forces in his country’s long and 
terrible struggle with Napoleon ; was present at the decisive 
battle of Vittoria and the terrible combats in the Pyrenees 
that preceded Wellington’s invasion of France; was at 
Ouatre-Bras and Waterloo ; and meta sudden death during 
the bloody struggle round the farm of La Haye Sainte. The 
author has wisely allowed him to tell his own story; and 
extracts from his letters and journals make up most of the 
book, which is generally a meritorious and weil executed 
performance. 

In the preface to one of the editions of M/y Water Cure 
(London: Grevel) of which (in translation) an authorised 
edition is now offered to the English reader, Pastor Sebastian 
Kneipp describes his amazement at the sale of six thousand 
copies of his book in five weeks. Were there any bounds to 
human credulity, one might share his astonishment ; for the 
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work is really lacking in novelty and interest. Simple diet, 
regular hours, rest, country air, the excitement of change, and 
the charm of an untried cure, will in themselves work what 
might seem miracles. And then, before the worthy pastor came 
to Worishofen, washing was possibly a lost or never discovered 
art. We have also received Zhe Jmperial Institute Year Book, 
1892 (London: Imperial Institute), a monumental work on the 
resources and trade of the Colonial and Indian Possessions of 
the British Empire, mainly compiled from official documents ; 
Reunerts Diamond Mines of South Africa (London : Sampson 
Low), issued in connection with the Kimberley South African 
and International Exhibition ; 7e Chain of Mont Blanc (Lon- 
don: Unwin), by Louis Kurz, which is a useful addition to 
‘Conway & Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides’; Zhe Comprehensive 
Guide to Durham (London: Scott), by J. R. Boyle, which cer- 
tainly deserves its title; Round Southwold (London: Lawrence), 
by C. R. B. Barrett, the first of a series of illustrated guides at 
sixpence apiece ; Some Rambles Round Edinburgh (Edinburgh: 
Macniven), by J. C. Oliphant, a new edition, being the second, 
of an Elementary Text-Bock of Entomology (London: Sonnen- 
schein), by W. F. Kirby; a new edition, being the eighth, of 
The Chairman’s Handbook (London: Sampson Low), by R. F. 
D. Palgrave, C.B.; a new edition of Zom Brown's Schooldays 
London: Macmillan), being the new number of the cheap re- 
issue of ‘The Golden Treasury Series’; a new edition of 
The Biglow Papers (London: Scott), with a prefatory note by 
Ernest Rhys, being the latest instalment of the ‘The Scott 
Library’; a new edition of Von Juan (London: Griffith), 
Cantos I. to III., being the tenth volume of ‘The Bijou 
Byron.’ 
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‘Thomas's Hospital Medical School 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


The W INTE R SESSION of 1892-93 will open on erry October 
at 3 P.M. by the Right Hon. Sir 


Iprie 


ard. when the P rizes will be distribute 
HN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., RLS. 

lwo Entrance Science Scholarships of £150 and £60 = pectively, open 

to First-year Students, will be offered for comp tition. 5 The ex: amine ation 
| be held on September 28th, 29th and 30th, and the subiects will be 

Chemistry and Physi cs, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the 

yn of the ¢ ‘andidate S. 
‘Scholarships and Money prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional examinations, as also several medals, 


Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
nd Intermediate M.B. Examinations of ye University of London. 
All hospital appointments are open to students without charge, 


[he fees may be paid in ene sum or by instalments. Entries may be 


made separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrange- 


ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years ; 
for dental students and for qualified practitioners. 
\ re gister ol app rove 1 lodging Ss kept by the Medic al Sec retary, wh ) 
so has a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who 
‘ive students into their houses, 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medic 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE, 
: G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 
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VESDAY, the sth OCTOBER, at 9 o'cl ck, in the Upper Scu I, and 
gis in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Parents are recommended to enter the names of new boys with Mr. C. 
E,W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 28 St. Andrew Square, 
linburgh. at the earliest opportunity 
The RecrTor will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on rst, 3rd and 
4th October, between 10 and I os 
Copies of the new Pri us may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
the Academy, or from rag CLERK and ‘TREASURER, who will supply 


additional information, 
Boarders are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by Mr. 
HARDY, 1 Doune ‘Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see parents at 


ese addresses on j3oth September or rst or 3rd October. 


The London Hospital Medical College. 


THE WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October 3rd. 


lhe Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and 
contains nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9458; out- 





patients, 112,092 ; accidents, 10,846. 
Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1891, 1144. 
APPOINTMENTS Resident accoucheur, house physicians, house sur- 
Seons, etc. lorty of these appointments are made annually. sedis rous 


clinical clerks, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assist tants a 

ointed every three months. All appointments are free. Hol Iders of 
appointments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PkR1zZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarshij 

lue £75 and £50, and ‘Two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £ 

il be offered for competition at the end of September to New Stud 

Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually, 

'EES,—120 Guineas in one payment, or 130 Guineas by instalments. A 

tion of 15 Guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the 


lession 





_ The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and Sout! 
Hastern Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 


‘or further information apply, personally or by letter, to 
Mile End, I. MuUNkO Scott, Warden. 
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HE SWORD, 


AND OTHER VERSES. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


* 
Foolscap Svo, xii and 104 pp. 


Printed by T. & A. TABLE on special paper with rough edges 
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PRESS OPINIONS. 
St. JAMES’S GAZETTE SaysS:—‘There is fancy, there is 


imagination, there is a noble warmth of passion and sentiment that would 
kindle the dullest and most bani: of us; there are e unnumbered felicities 
of style and dictation. You read the book ina "glow ; you close it with a 


sigh of content. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘Mr. Henley by sheer 
sincerity of insight and subtle fitness of language, transmutes into poetry 
the commonest facts of life.’ 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—‘ Mr. Henley, whose 
calling it is to be distinguished, is positively cheap—cheap in rhythm, cheap 
in allite ration, in phrase, in imagery, in literary reminiscence, in repetition 
of himself,’ 


goo rd deal of rougi 








us GLOBE says :— gh literary power 
jut the power is un lis is marred by over-efiort and 
by affectation.’ 
ry — Bag deer Mr. Henley’ s **Voluntaries,” in 
short, are an ic tri W the combined simplicity of theme and 
n ty an | energy of th mr permit eve rybody at once to appreciate.’ 


THE TABLET says :— here e has been no verse published of 


late years which is rich in qualities so distinguished and perdurable. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says:—‘A poet 


existing by and through himself, independently of circumstanual influences 
an artist equipped with a full 








blooded vocab yulary taken out of 
and not one of our languid French versifiers Wi 
locutions in one pocket, a few Gallicisms in 


r, and a slight seasoning of modernisms between finger and 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW says :—‘ It is indeed seldom 
one ts so much to stir, to delight, to make him think, and to make 
fe I, as in the '‘Song of Sword ” 


LITERARY OPINION says :—‘ Mr. Henley has given us fine 
verse before, but nothing, we think, altogether so fine as the lovely, and 
majestic lines beginning : ‘‘ Down through 1 the ancient Strand.” ’ 
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